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THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


The American character is a subject of perennial interest. 
It is not only that Americans concern themselves with analyzing 
the character of their countrymen, but very few eminent Euro- 
peans, when visiting the States, can resist the temptation of 
attempting an analysis. Hence it was that an American hu- 
morist said that Shakespeare was one of the few Englishmen 
who never visited this country for two weeks for the purpose 
of writing an eight-pound book on his impressions of America. 
The war and post-war days especially brought us hosts of 
European visitors who, one and all, seemed to be eager to 
express themselves on the character of the American. While 
some of the utterances were dictated by the psychology of the 
war, others were more discriminating. Thus Marshal Foch 
declared: 


Two things have impressed me during my visit to your coun- 
try. One is the youthful appearance of your people. In every 
city or village I visited I have seen youthful, hopeful faces. I 
have marveled at it. The second thing is the tremendous pro- 
portion on which you people do things. Everything is done on 
a large scale. In a large country you have large buildings, 
large factories, large business methods, large emotions. One 
must accustom the eye to all this. At first glimpse it is dazzling. 

This love of bigness has been noted by other European ob- 
servers. Dickens satirized the worship of mere size which he 
noted among the characteristics of the American people. And 
even at this late day many of our countrymen consider bigness 
a virtue and smallness a vice. It was a mild attack of such 
megalomania that made the New Yorker ask Ibanez anxiously 
whether there was real danger of London breaking the New 
York record of fires. 
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Though the Spanish novelist was amused, like Dickens, at the 
American fondness for big records, there is a change in the 
attitude taken by European observers in appraising the Amer- 
ican character. The tone of “certain condescension” that Lowell 
taught us to look for in most foreigners’ views seems to be 
disappearing rapidly. Even before the war Rupert Brooke 
found five good things in America. The jokes and the drinks, 
the fish, the architecture, and the dress of the children were 
what Brooke found to his satisfaction. Chesterton, too, said 
some complimentary things about the Americans: 

I like the Americans for a great many reasons. I like them 
because even the modern thing called industrialism has not 
entirely destroyed in them the very ancient thing called democ- 
racy. I like them because they have a respect for work which 
really curbs the human tendency to snobbishness. I like what 
is rather unphilosophically expressed by saying that they are all 
optimists; at any rate very few of them are pessimists. 

Such estimates of the American character are more agreeable 
to us than the one given by Hugo Miinsterberg when he con- 
fessed, in his work, “The Photoplay,” that “a caustic critic 
would say that the average American is a mixture of business, 
ragtime, and sentimentality.” But a greater German than 
Miinsterberg—Theodore Mommsen—gave a more hopeful esti- 
mate of the Americans when he wrote in the copy of his Roman 
History which he sent to George Bancroft: 


Wir sind vom selben Schlage, 
Uns hebt dieselbe Flut, 

Ihr braucht die alte Sage, 
Wir brauchen frisches Blut. 
Des einen Volkes Gruendung, 
Das war, das bleibt uns, Rom, 
Vertiefung und Verbindung 
Baut jetzt am Voelkerdom. 
So klingt hier die Parole, 

Sie klingt auch drueben wohl, 
Vom alten Kapitole, 

Zum neuen Kapitol.* 


*“We are born of the same race, and are swept onward by the same 
urge. You need the ancient tale, and we need the new blood. Rome is 
the common mother of all of us, and what all the world needs is a 
common bond and a deeper foundation for its further growth. Such is 
the cry heard here, and re-echoed, no doubt, on your side also for it is 
the word passed from the ancient Capitol to the new.” 
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THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


DIVERSITIES OF A CONTINENT AND OF MANY RBACES 


These and similar contradictions in evaluating the American 
character should not surprise us since we are dealing with a 
people whose country itself presents the most diverse character- 
istics, and hence we should expect that the inhabitants should 
also offer evidence of most diverse characteristics. Our country 
offers the diversities of a continent. For instance, a few years 
ago on New Year’s Day three persons were overcome by heat in 
Pasadena during a football game. On the same day an auto- 
mobile was driven over the Hudson from Tarrytown, N. Y., to 
Nyack, the ice being 16 inches thick in the channel. While ice 
winds whistled in the east, ripe blackberries were being picked 
in Alameda, California, and boys in Walla Walla, Washington, 
celebrated the day by parading in their bare feet. Who would 
expect one type of nationality to develop when the living con- 
ditions vary so greatly? 

Again, when we are dealing with a people made up of the 
sons and daughters of the most diverse races of the globe, we 
should not expect at this early period anything like a settled 
character. In the middle of the nineteenth century Longfellow 
wrote, in Kavanagh (ch. XX), of the diverse elements that 
entered into the making of the American spirit. He advised 
his countrymen to throw all the windows open; to admit the 
light and air on all sides, so that we might look towards the 
four corners of the heavens, and not always in the same direc- 
tion: “As the blood of all nations is mingling with our own, so 
will their thoughts and feelings mingle in our literature (and 
we may add, in our national character). We shall draw from 
the Germans, tenderness; from the Spaniards, passion; from 
the French, vivacity—to mingle more and more with our English 
solid sense. And this will give us universality, so much to 
be desired.” 

And since Longfellow’s day what new elements have been 
pouring into our country since we find at the present time, for 
example, in New York, sixty-six different languages spoken, 
and forty-nine different languages represented among the news- 
papers, and one public school, in Mulberry Bend, attended by 
children of twenty-nine different nationalities! Looking at 
these diverse elements that are entering into the making of the 
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American character, the poet, Benjamin R. C. Low, could rightly 
exclaim: 
New, for the most part; very, very new. 
Anglo-Saxon, German, Celt, and Jew, 
Latin, Armenian, Negro, Slav, Chinese, 
Scandinavian, Hindu, Dutch—all these. 
Foreign tongues, not light to extirpate; 
Feuds, hard-dying, Old World, out of date. 
Huddled herds in cities; labor, lined, 
Often, with backward looks; love, left behind; 
Seed wild-sown the wind has foisted far; 
Rude wave-welter of all creeds that are. 
Gallant the ship; a motley crowd the crew;— 
New for the most part, very, very new. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


If we take ‘into confideration the fact that a man’s language 
is an index to his character, and that a nation’s language, too, 
reveals the national characteristics, we shall again realize that 
there is nothing approaching a fixed national character in 
America. True, there was a time when it was expected that 
America would develop a language of its own. In the Disserta- 
tions on the English Language, printed in 1789, and dedicated 
to Benjamin Franklin (that master of homespun speech), Noah 
Webster formulated the following declaration of linguistic inde- 
pendence: “Numerous local causes, such as a new country, new 
associations of people, new combinations of arts and sciences, 
and some intercourse with tribes wholly unknown in Europe, 
will introduce new words into the American tongue. These 
causes will produce, in a course of time, a language in North 
America as different from the future language of England as 
the modern Dutch, Danish and Swedish are from the German, or 
from one another.” 

The Americans of pioneer days were more than eager, to 
quote Rupert Hughes, “to put off livery and cease to be the 
butlers of another people’s language.” When the Declaration of 
Independence was scarcely two years old, Congress instructed 
Benjamin Franklin, the Minister to France, to employ in all his 
“replies and answers” to the communications of Louis XVI not 
simply English, but the “language of the United States.” Mr. 
Marcy, when Secretary of State, issued a circular to the 
diplomatic and consular agents of the United States in foreign 
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countries requiring them to make all communications to his 
department in the American language. Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, smarting under the defeat he had suffered in the Crimea 
at the combined hands of the French and English, decreed that 
certain documents should be translated from the Russian into 
the American tongue.’ The Czar was, as Emerson would say, 
wiser than he knew, and unconsciously uttered a half-truth. 

Mr. Dooley confessed: “When we Americans are through with 
the English language, it will look as if it had been run over by 
a musical comedy.” The vernacular of Americans is full of what 
Bret Harte called the “sabre-cuts of Anglo-Saxon.” English- 
men admit that Americans coin new words and similitudes 
much faster and with more audacity than the inhabitants of 
England, and hence they welcome a guide to the speech and 
grammar of the American language such as H. L. Mencken 
produced in his famous work that is a much more entertaining 
book than any dictionary that was ever compiled, not excepting 
Dr. Johnson’s. 

While American slang is admitted by Britishers to be direct, 
picturesque, and often effective in expression, it cannot be de- 
nied that it reveals the American’s lack of reverence for tradition 
and discipline. Also, its blanket quality which does not con- 
tribute to that precision of expression which is essential in 
correctness of speech, seems to disclose some of the superficiality 
which is, as we shall see later, a weakness in the intellectual 
make-up of the American. Again, American slang reveals the 
directness and the matter-of-fact mind of the people. The slang 
conveys the meaning directly, without much circumlocution, 
since it applies and illustrates. You recognize the meaning in 
a flash of light. Mr. E. V. Lucas, the genial English essayist, 
admits, in Cloud and Silver, the superiority of the American 
slang to that of England: 


In England we should fumble for hours to find a swift de- 
scription of Sir Oliver Lodge; an American looks at him and 
says “high-brow,” and it is done. When an American is asked 
a question for which he has no answer, and he says, “Search 
me,” he is emphasizing in a striking and humorous way his total 
lack of information on that point. When he calls a strong 
whiskey “tangle-foot,” he indicates its peculiar properties in 

unmistakable fashion in the briefest possible terms. 


Hence the American language reveals the American’s aversion 
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to formality and anything like the Johnsonian diction, with its 
“highly-charged and heavy-shotted periods.” 


AMERICAN HURRY 


America has been described as a country without conversation, 
and we concede that the elements in the American make-up that 
encourage the development of slang are hardly conducive to the 
development of the fine art of conversation. The art of con- 
versation calls for a certain amount of cultured leisure, and the 
latter is extremely rare with a nation that prides itself on being 
always in a hurry. Though we may complain of overwork, 
in our heart of hearts we love to be overworked and we like 
to be “on the go.” In France they have a saying: one goes 
to Paris for leisure, and to New York for work. It is notorious 
in Europe that Americans make their leisure so furious that 
holidays and vacations drive the entire social fabric to the 
wrecking point from sheer fatigue and expenditure. 

European observers have often commented on the American 
hurry in both business and pleasure. “You wear too much ex- 
pression on your faces,” said Dr. Clouston, a Scotch medical 
man, in speaking of Americans. “You are living like an army 
with all its reserves in action. The duller countenances of the 
British population betoken a better scheme of life. They suggest 
stores of reserved nervous force to fall back upon, if any occa- 
sion should arise that requires it. This inexcitability, this pres- 
ence at all times of power not used, I regard as the-great safe- 
guard of our British people. The other thing in you gives me 
a sense of insecurity, and you ought somehow to tone yourselves 
down. You really do carry too much expression, you take too 
intensely the trivial moments of life.” 

Not many Americans have grasped the truth of Ruskin’s 
saying: “All one’s life is music if one touches the notes rightly 
and in time—but there must be no hurry.” The story of the 
creation—six days labor and then rest—is a rebuke to the 
ceaseless, heart-breaking pace of the average American. Our 
countrymen do not seem to realize the power of repose or the 
majesty of calmness. The over-excitement so common among 
Americans led President Lowell to say to the Harvard students 
at the commencement of 1915: “Do not forget that we are a 
hysterical people.” There have been some who ventured to 
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say that the nervousness of the American is more imaginary 
than real, and that. we think we are nervous, when we are 
undisciplined; anemic, when we are wanting in thoroughness; 
in need of a physician, when we really need a schoolmaster 
of the olden time. 

Other observers think that our fondness of rush and bustle 
is indicative of a lack of spirituality. Thus Maud Powell says: 
“There are more signs of liveliness and high spirits than of 
spirituality. We don’t live deeply enough. We depend too 
much on the big outer stimulus—like a baseball game—to rouse 
us. ... We must be turned away from the things that we 
possess to a deep inner life.” 

An even stronger arraignment was penned by Franklin K. 
Lane, Ex-Secretary of the Interior, when he wrote in a letter: 

This whole damned world is damned because it is standing 
in a bog; there is no sure ground under anyone’s feet. We 
are the grossest materialists because we know only our bellies 
and our backs. We worship the great god Comfort. We don’t 
think: we get sensations. The thrill is the thing. All the 
newspapers, theaters, prove it. We resign ourselves to a life 
that knows no part of man but his nerves. We study “reactions” 
in human beings and chemistry—recognizing no difference be- 
tween the two. ... If you have a religion that can get hold 
of the people, grip them, and lift them, for God’s sake, come over 
and help us. 

There have been some students of the American character 
who attributed the Americans’ love of activity to the influence 
of the climate, particularly of the sun, of which we are said to 
get more than the rest of the world, or to prosperity and the 
consequent eagerness for progress and pleasure. 

fet there are a few who see only the good side even in the 
American rush. Cardinal Gasparri said one day to an American 
newspaper man: “I like your American rush. It is something 
to praise rather than to blame.” 
CATHOLIC CHURCHMEN ON THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 

This opinion of Cardinal Gasparri is characteristic of the 
generous judgments that have been expressed on the American 
character by Catholic churchmen quite generally. Archbishop 
Maréchal, of Baltimore, who died in 1828, noted the avidity of 
the Americans for hearing sermons. The Archbishop praised 
also their lightheartedness, their love for argumentation, and 
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their skill in trades and avocations. While praising the modesty 
of American women, he saw danger in their love of dress, which 
was carried to such extremes that it was hard to distinguish a 
cobbler’s daughter from a French countess. He found the young 
girls much addicted to the reading of novels, to the theater, and 
to dancing. The Americans were fond of newspapers even in 
those early days, for the Archbishop claimed there were more 
newspapers in the State of Maryland alone than in Italy and 
France together. Among the principal abuses in the American 
life of the times, the Archbishop noted inebriety and the desire 
for money.” 

Passing from Archbishop Maréchal down to an archbishop 
of our days, Archbishop Ireland, we find him paying the fol- 
lowing high tribute to American ideals: 


To defend America is to defend not only the nation that 
protects you, that nurtures you, but the nation -that stands in 
the universe for the highest ideals, the noblest principles gov- 
erning mankind. When we speak of our country, we have in 
mind not only our homes and the homes of our fathers, but the 
great and noble things for which America stands, liberty and 
order, and order in liberty. America rises before the nations 
of the earth as that great country which above all others gives 
democracy to mankind, which makes every man feel that it is 
pleasant to walk upon the earth, and which showers blessings 
untold upon all its people. 


Archbishop Glennon has given us a discerning analysis of the 
American mind. The Archbishop declared the American mind 
to be “in the broad sense Christian.” It is decent, honest, and 
direct. It stands for justice and liberty. It believes in fair 
play, or, in modern times, the “square deal.” It abounds in 
the natural virtues. It does not possess, yet it is not opposed to, 
the supernatural virtues: 

It has not the gift of faith in a very marked way, yet it will 
not insult or belittle those who have. . . . Ingersoll left no suc- 
cessor. Blasphemy does not pay. Infidelity, even when set in a 
brilliant veneer, is to the average American only a disease— 
the expression of a diseased mind. In this, at least, America 
differs from all other countries, that if there be not much piety, 
there is little blasphemy, and if there be no exalted sense of 
reverence, there is little cringing servility. 


*Guilday, Life and Times of John Carroll. New York, 1922, p. 787. 
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Cardinal Gibbons noted similar characteristics in his analysis 
of the American character: 


The American people possess in a marked degree the natural 
virtues indispensable for the supernatural life. They are gifted 
with a high order of intelligence; they are self-poised and 
deliberate; they are of industrious and temperate habits; they 
are frank, manly, and ingenuous; they have the courage of 
their convictions and they are a law-abiding people; they have a 
deep sense of justice and they demand and give fair play. 

Archbishop Ryan, in his sermon preached on the occasion of 
the centenary of the Baltimore Cathedral, April 29, 1906, noted 
some good points, but also a few weak spots in the American 
character: 

I cannot believe the love of money is the predominant fault 
of the American people. They are too noble and generous a 
people to be a nation of misers. No, I believe that ambition, 
pride, inordinate independence and self-reliance are our most 
dangerous foes. We need as vital to our permanence as a nation, 
more respect for the distinct doctrinal teachings of Jesus Christ. 

After having toured our country last year, Cardinal Faulhaber 
declared, in a public address in Munich: 

Public morality is more highly esteemed in America than it 
is among us. I mean the public morality which presents itself 
plainly, with genuine good breeding and without pretence. This 
type of public morality is to be found throughout America and 
it impresses me greatly. 

We may remark that none of these eminent churchmen 
speaks of anything like a fixed national character. The assimi- 
lation of the heterogeneous elements that have been pouring 
into this country is still afar off. We shall therefore all probably 
agree with Bishop Muldoon: 

I am not so strong for what we call Americanism. Ameri- 
canism has not yet come. Americanism, when it does come, will 
not be a melting pot either. The many people are not to be 
melted and turned out in a new form with their old semblance 
gone. No, Americanism when it comes, will be a weaving 
together of the peoples who make it, and in the warp and woof 


of this fabric will be kept definite, distinct traits of all, making 
a new whole. 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER A COMPOSITE 
After having heard these more or less laudatory statements 
about the American character, it might be well to quote an 
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observer who is less eulogistic in his estimate of our national 
character. Dr. Austin O’Malley says: 


The American national character, the real character, not the 
“Fourth of July” platform character, which is a myth, is a 
result of climate, of freakish religions, of sudden wealth, of 
the little red schoolhouse, of intestinal indigestion from a mixture 
of Slavish radishes, Magyar goulash, Italian spaghetti, German 
Blutwurst, Yankee pickles, Irish stew, Scotch whiskey, and 
innumerable other incompatibles. The little red schoolhouse, 
the palladium of our liberties, is the chief character-builder 
we have, and I do not think much of it as a builder. 


In the “American Credo” by George Jean Nathan and H. L. 
Mencken we find an analysis of the “homo Americanus” which, 
for breadth of observation and raciness of style, must be pro- 
nounced a genuine original. The authors first declare that the 
American is not the exalted monopolist of liberty that he thinks 
he is, nor the noble altruist and idealist he slaps upon the chest 
when he is full of rhetoric, nor the degraded dollar-chaser of 
European legend. But the writers agree that what sets off the 
American from all other men, and gives a peculiar color not only 
to the pattern of his daily life but also to the play of his inner 
ideas, is what may be called social aspiration. The dominant 
passion of the American is said to be a passion to lift himself 
by at least a step or two in the society that he is a part of— 
a passion to improve his position, to break down some shadowy 
barrier of caste, to achieve the countenance of what, for all his 
talk of equality, he recognizes and accepts as his betters: 


The American is a pusher. His eyes are forever fixed upon 
some round of the ladder that is just beyond his reach, and all 
his secret ambitions, all his extraordinary energies, group them- 
selves about the yearning to grasp it. Here we have an explana- 
tion of the curious restlessness that educated foreigners, as 
opposed to mere immigrants, always make a note of in the coun- 
try; it is half aspiration and half impatience, with overtures of 
dread and timorousness. The American is violently eager to get 
on, and thoroughly convinced that his merits entitle him to try 
and to succeed, and by the same token he is sickeningly fearful 
of slipping back, and out of the second fact spring some of his 
most characteristic traits. He is a man vexed, at one and the 
same time, by delusions of grandeur and an inferiority complex; 
he is both egotistical and subservient, assertive and politic, 
blatant and shy. Most of the errors about him are made by 
seeing one side of him and being blind to the other. 
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The authors of the American Credo do not think much of 
American independence of opinion. They contend that when the 
American is most dashingly assertive, it is a sure sign that he 
feels the pack behind him, and hears its comforting baying, and 
is well aware that his doctrine is approved. He is not a joiner 
for nothing. The writers conclude that the whole thinking of 
the country thus runs down the channel of mob emotion; there 
is no actual conflict of ideas, but only a succession of crazes. 
It is inconvenient to stand aloof from these crazes, and it is 
dangerous to oppose them. 

In his analysis of the American character Bruce Barton has 
summarized the substance of a hundred letters and conversa- 
tions with men whose names are almost all to be found in the 
American Who’s Who. As a result he draws this picture of the 
successful American”: 


He is imbedded in his work, and loves it. Money, as he 
goes along, tends to occupy a relatively smallep rather than 
a larger place in his mind. (There are, of co ‘some glaring 
exceptions.) He has generous impulses, and tends to respond 


freely to all sorts of calls, though often doubting the wisdom 
and effectiveness of his gifts. Generally speaking, he starts to 
give money away while he is still comparatively young; if he 
waits until he has arrived before he gives, the habit is hard 
to form. To label him a “money grubber,” or to assume that 
the piling up of wealth is his chief incentive, is wholly to misin- 
terpret his character and his vision of the importance of his 
work. The chief criticism of him—and this criticism many of 
my correspondents acknowledge freely of themselves—is not that 
he is wealth-bound, but that he is work-bound. He has too few 
interests outside his office. 

It is this devotion to work that is most frequently blamed 
for the nervousness of American life. Yet there are many who 
will agree with Professor Miinsterberg that “it is an illusion 
that our time is more nervous than other periods; it is an illusion 
that the material and social conditions under which we live 
are favorable to nervous diseases; it is an illusion that the highly 
praised remedies would really serve their purpose if the disease 
existed.” | 

Fevix M. Kirscn, O.M.Cap. 

Capuchin College, 

Washington, D. C. 
(To be continued) 


GIRLS’ ATHLETICS AT THE CROSSROADS 


“When a new idea,” someone has said, “finds entrance into an 
unfurnished mind, it has the time of its life!” When a new 
movement is making rapid neawway among an unprepared group, 
look out for the “lunatic fringe.” 

Vigorous physical exercise for girls of high-school and college 
age is not exactly a new thing under the sun. The recent 
rapidly growing movement in this direction is rather the re- 
birth, the recrudescence of an age-old folkway. This renais- 
sance is wholesome and healthy. It promises fair, and we 
cannot but welcome it heartily. There is no reason on earth 
why girls should not take plenty of vigorous outdoor and 
indoor exercise. They have seemingly almost always done so, 
except during periods like that from which we are just emerging, 
the period that in idolizing idle-ized the girl and woman, the 
period that bent the knee to delicate health and feminine faint- 
ing spells, the period that branded as “un-ladylike” nearly 


any physical exercise more lusty than a leisurely stroll and 


nearly any manual activity more vigorous than lace-making. 
Let us thank God that this imbecile view is rapidly passing 
into the dark backward and abysm of time. An eternal limbo 
is too good for it. 

Athletics are good for the girl. They are as good for the 
girl as they are for the boy. She needs them just as much as, if 
not more than, does her brother. They will help train her 
_ physically, mentally, and morally. They will help prepare her 
for her life-work, for God and humankind, whatever it may be, 
and will help her do it better. They will, above all, help her 
in her great life-work as a mother. They will stand her in 
good stead not only in the physical crises of child-bearing, but 
also in the mental and moral crises of child-rearing. A sound 
body as the vehicle and team mate of a sound mind and sound 
soul means just as much for the girl as it does for the boy, and 
perhaps more. 

Vigorous physical exercise for girls is not new. The novelty 
of the present situation lies in the girl’s present perceptible 
drift into competitive athletics. And it is around feminine 
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competitive athletics that we seem to see unmistakable tokens 
of the lunatic fringe flaring out like the corona of the sun in 
eclipse. 

Modern competitive athletics have grown up under masculine 
tutelage. It is but natural therefore that the girl, upon entering 
this new field, has turned consciously or unconsciously for guid- 
ance to boys’ athletic traditions. It would be and can be very 
valuable to her if she profits by his pioneer experience and by 
his groping and mistakes, if, in a word, she uses her model 
discriminately. Instead, we find her showing a marked tendency 
to use her model indiscriminately, to copy it blindly, to ape her 
athletic brother. 

In aping him, she is slipping into two traps. First, she is 
doing many things which, however good for the boy, are unsuited 
to the girl. In many places she still insists, for instance, in 
playing basketball by boys’ rules instead of by girls’ rules. It 
is not altogether unknown to find her arrayed in “running 
pants” at public track meets. The other day I saw a photo in 
an illustrated supplement of a high-school girls’ football team! 
These are just three examples. Others will readily occur to 
the reader. There is no question of feminine inferiority or 
superiority. There is merely the question of physiological and 
emotional difference. Shall we never learn that when God 
created human beings, male and female He created them? 

Secondly, in aping her brother, the girl is aping his blunders, 
and his blunders are many and grave. We may sum up about 
as follows the story of our masculine chuckleheadness in the 
realm of competitive sports. 

We have fixed the gross bulk of our attention upon turning 
out a few star “muddied oafs at the goals” who make up our 
school and college teams and we have, like fools, turned our 
faces away from the great mass of our students. We have 
trained intensively those few who need training least and we 
have taken no thought of the 95 per cent who need it most. 

“St. Primasecunda’s High School won the state basketball 
championship.” “St. Juniper’s College took the Middle Atlantic 
football honors.” Yes, but what of it? What follows? If the 
faculties and students and alumni of St. Primasecunda and St. 
Juniper could point to their respective institutions as having the 
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highest average physical prowess and athletic ethical standards 
among the whole student body, this would be an egg worth 
cackling over. But our institution’s capture of the state or 
sectional championship may mean that, for the handful of 
husky stars we have groomed or bribed or shanghaied, we have 
reared within our stadiums and bowls multitudinous broods of 
noise-making mollycoddles. 

Nor is this all. We of the masculine persuasion have glorified 
winning as our athletic aim until we have well-nigh forgotten 
how to play for the fun and sport of playing. We have so set 
our hearts on winning that only too often we have fallen below 
the level of even rudimentary athletic honesty and decency, 
while dignified and consecrated faculties have winked at, con- 
nived at, and abetted the thinly masked crookedness. We have 
gone farther until often enough the avid greed for gate receipts 
has focused efforts even more upon lucre than upon unearned 
glory. And the costly bowls and stadiums are not helping to put 
away and bury the golden apple of discord. In such a culture 
medium it is but natural that the deadly bacteria of profes- 
sionalism and commercialism have thrived apace. 

Not the least ugly feature of it all from the educational 
standpoint is the encouragement of a certain common type of 
professional coach. I do not refer to the paid coach as such. 
He seems to be a necessity for the time being at least. I refer 
to the type of coach who is long on athletic skill and strategy 
and short on character, ethics and sportsmanship. The athletic 
coaches probably have as much influence upon the character 
formation of students as has any single member of the school 
or college faculty; perhaps more. Yet even our Catholic schools 
as often as not pick their coaches purely for their professional 
skill. 

Little more need be said about current ethical standards, the 
written and unwritten laws of good sportsmanship and fair 
dealing. Perhaps the less said the better. The pretentious 
grandstands and bowls and stadiums, with their cheering mul- 
titudes—how suggestive at times of the parabled whited sepul- 
chres filled with rottenness! How much of camouflage and 
hypocrisy and double dealing and sham and bunk are so often 
hidden away beneath the imposing masses of concrete and 
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timber! And this notwithstanding the honest efforts, not alto- 
gether unsuccessful, of a handful of men of principle to clean 
out the rottenness. 

Whether or not the movements now afoot to convert mascu- 
line school and college athletics back to sanity and decency 
will pan out as their promoters hope, remains to be seen. The 
present wretched situation has been a long time festering. The 
prognosis is not favorable. Probably radical surgical measures 
will be required before healing can be expected, if healing ever 
comes at all. 

Meanwhile our girls’ schools and colleges are going in more 
and more for athletics and for competitive athletics. So far, 
so good. But from many signs they appear to have started 
skidding gayly down the same slippery boulevard along which 
the boy has been joy-riding to his own confusion and stultifica- 
tion. Dotting the broad tire tracks can be plainly seen, even by 
the casual observer, the old familiar spoor of the cloven hoof— 
emphasis on all-star girl teams to the neglect of the physical 
education and athletic development of the great mass of the 
student body, scouting for promising material, the spirit of win- 
at-any-cost to the detriment of sportsmanship, the wearing down 
of high athletic ethical standards, exploitation of the school and 
college girl for the amusement of the general public, the itch 
for gate receipts. The girl, in a word, instead of striking out on 
the path of her own independent choosing, is copying her brother 
in his block-headed folly. There is, however, a very hopeful 
angle to the matter, so far as she is concerned. He has perhaps 
been too long in the game to learn new tricks, whereas she is 
just starting her athletic career and there is still time to shape 
it intelligently. 

She stands at the crossroads, at the parting of the ways. At 
most she has gone only a little distance down the wrong road. 
The choice that confronts her, and that confronts the school and 
college faculties concerned, is this: Will she continue to ape her 
brother, copying him in things that may be good for him, but 
ill-suited to her, and copying him in his stupid blunders? Or, 
will she stand on her own feet, think out and think through her 
own athletic problems, set her own athletic standards, and 
assume the mastery of her own athletic destinies? 
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In the spring of 1923 more than two hundred far-sighted 
American leaders in physical education for women and girls 
met in conference in Washington and drew up out of their 
experience and sane judgment a platform of resolutions, a plat- 
form that may well be considered an epoch-making Declaration 
of Independence for the girl in athletics as well as a Constitu- 
tion and Biil of Rights. Out of this conference has grown 
the permanent Women’s Division of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation. The resolutions, with some additions, were 
shortly after adopted by the National Committee on Women’s 
Athletics of the American Physical Education Association, and 
later by hundreds of organizations and schools and colleges for 
girls and women, including the Athletic Conference of American 
College Women. 

These resolutions, afterwards summarized at Chicago in April, 
1924, into a “Platform,” put together, for the first time to the 
writer’s knowledge, the broad principles and policies that should 
save the girl from her brother’s blunders and should guarantee 
her a maximum return from her athletic activities. They seem 
important enough to be quoted in full, as follows: 


(A) The Women’s Division of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation of America believes in the spirit of play for 
its own sake, and works for the promotion of physical activity 
for the largest possible proportion of persons in any given 
group, in forms suitable to individual needs and capacities, under 
leadership and environment conditions that foster health, phys- 
ical efficiency and the development of good citizenship. 

(B) To accomplish this ideal for women and girls, it aims— 

1. To promote programs of physical activities for all mem- 
bers of given social groups rather than for a limited number 
chosen for their physical prowess. 

2. To protect athletics from exploitation for the enjoyment 
of the spectator or for the athletic reputation or commercial 
advantage of any institution or organization. 

3. To stress enjoyment of the sport and the development of 
sportsmanship, and to minimize the emphasis placed on indi- 
vidual accomplishment and the winning of championships. 

4. To eliminate types and systems of competition which put 
the emphasis upon individual accomplishment and winning 
rather than upon stressing the enjoyment of the sport and the 
development of sportsmanship among the many. 

5. To restrict recognition for athletic accomplishment to 
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awards which are symbolical and which have the least possible 
intrinsic value. 

6. To discourage sensational publicity, to guide publicity along 
educational lines and to stress through it the sport rather than 
the individual or group competitor. pein 

7. To put well-trained and properly qualified women in im- 
mediate charge of athletic and other physical education activities. 

8. To work toward placing the administration as well as the 
immediate leadership of all physical education activities for 
girls and women in the hands of well-trained and properly quali- 
fied women. 

9. To secure adequate medical examination and medical 
follow-up advice as a basis for participation in physical ac- 
tivities. 

10. To provide sanitary and adequate environment and facili- 
ties for all physical activities. 

11. To work for such adequate time allotment for a physical 
education program as shall meet the needs of the various age 
groups for growth, development and maintenance of physical 
fitness. 

12. To promote a reasonable and sane attitude toward cer- 
tain physiological conditions which may occasion temporary 
unfitness for vigorous athletics, in order that effective safe- 
guards shall be maintained. 

13. To avoid countenancing the sacrifice of an individual’s 
health for the sake of her participation in athletic competition. 

14. To promote the adoption of appropriate costumes for the 
various athletic activities. 

15. To eliminate gate receipts. 

16. To discourage athletic competition which involves travel. 


In addition to adopting the resolutions of which the fore- 
going “platform” is a summary, the Women’s Committee on 
Athletics of the American Physical Education Association, at 
its meeting in Springfield, Mass., a few days after the aforesaid 
Washington meeting of 1923, adopted the following important 
policies regarding interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics 
for girls: 


1. Resolved, That no consideration of inter-institutional ath- 
letics is warranted unless 

(a) The school or institution has provided opportunity for 
every girl to have a full season’s program of all-round athletic 
activities of the type approved by this committee. 

(b) Every girl in the school or institution (not merely the 
proposed contestants) actively participates in a full season 
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of such activities and takes part in a series of games within the 


school or institution. 
(c) These activities are conducted under the immediate lead- 


ership of properly trained women instructors who have the 
educational value of the game in mind rather than winning. 

2. Resolved, That in cases where the foregoing conditions 
obtain, and proper and responsible authorities (preferably 
women) deem it desirable educationally and socially to hold 
inter-institutional competitions, the following requirements 
should be observed: 

(a) Medical examination for all participants. 

(b) No gate money. 

(c) Admission only by invitation of the various schools or 
institutions taking part, in order that participants may not be 
exploited. 

(d) No publicity other than that which stresses the sport 
and not the individual or group competitors. 

(e) Only properly trained women instructors and officials in 


charge. 
Note.—Your committee feels that it is questionable whether 


inter-institutional athletics are ever warranted for children un- 
der high school age, except when such competition is conducted 
by the chart system or communications by mail, telegraph, etc.’ 

The rapidity with which the “platform” has spread over the 
country in the short time since its formulation is as gratifying 
as it is astonishing. The most optimistic could not in the spring 
of 1923 have reasonably expected such an enthusiastic reception 
as it has received from literally hundreds of our schools and 
colleges for girls. Incidentally, it has just recently been ap- 
proved by the National Council of Catholic Women. 

In scores of our Catholic high schools and colleges for girls 
athletics are going forward by leaps and bounds. May we not 
hope that the faculties of our educational institutions will take 
active part in this splendid movement to save the athletic day 
for their girls and to help them work out their own salvation 
and avoid the wretched mess into which the boys and men have 
“+ "Phose who are interested in further details of the recent development 
outlined in the text will find much of interest in the Official Handbook 
of the National Committee on Women’s Athletics of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association for 1924-25, ed. by Elizabeth Burchenal, no. 
115r, American Sports Publishing Co., 45 Rose St., New York City, 25 
cents. In the same booklet is a very valuable survey study of conditions 
in and the pros and cons of intercollegiate athletics for women, reprinted 


from the American Physical Education Review, Jan., 1924, by Mabel Lee, 
of the University of Nebraska. 
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gotten. If you are interested, write to the secretary of the 
Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, Miss Lillian Schoedler, Room 1407, 2 West 46th St., New 
York City. Better still, take out membership in the Federa- 
tion for your college or high school. The dues are $5.00 a year. 
They are worth it many times over for our Catholic schools and 
colleges, both for what we can receive in return and for what we 
can give in principles and judgment and experience and support. 

The girl has entered athletics. She is at the crossroads. She 
is not going to stick there forever. She is going to choose one 
path or the other and perhaps go down it like a thunderbolt. 
The situation is in many senses an urgent and critical one. It 
calls for something more than the patient toleration or perfunc- 
tory approval given to girls’ athletics in so many of our other- 
wise splendidly equipped and facultied Catholic high schools 
and colleges for girls. Our schools have a great opportunity to 
help the girl choose aright. May they rise to it and give as 
serious thought and prayer to their responsibility as if there were 
a question of discipline or curriculum. 

Joun M. Cooper, 
Catholic University of America. 


TEXTBOOK SELECTION’ 


Books are the repositories of the world’s accumulated wealth 
of knowledge. Their multiplication expands the opportunities 
for education and the acquisition of knowledge of the various 
degrees and qualities. Books of themselves, however, are value- 
less without the living intelligence to assimilate their content 
and to transform it into vital thought and activities for the 
growth and advancement of mankind. 

Books in our day are not only the most generous medium by 
which the assembled wisdom of the preceding ages is transferred 
as an inheritance to the succeeding, but they are the very instru- 
ments, tools, by which entrance is gained to the storehouse of 
their literature. In this capacity they become the important 
means by which the young of every generation equip themselves 
so that they may find their way into the wisdom of the past 
ages and participate intelligently in the movements of the 
present. 

They are not only the instruments in the hands of the young, 
but also in the hands of their preceptors, who through the edu- 
cative process use this instrument or rather arrange a method 
by which the young under their direction and guidance may be 
made proficient in its use. 

In the modern relationship between the teacher and the pupil 
the textbook occupies an important place. Any attempt to im- 
prove education is bound to enlist also the attention to this 
relationship, and any advance in this is generally accepted as 
progress in education. The textbook factors as an agency not 
only between the pupil and education, but also between the 
pupil and the teacher. Thus an unusual interest attaches itself 
to any improvement made in the textbooks generally used. 

Much is written about the development of the curricula and 
the devices of correct methods. These seem to occupy the fore- 
front of the stage in educational literature at present. The best 
genius is devoted to these forms in advancing education. This is 
perhaps being done with the conviction that the real big thing to 


*A project of textbook selection in the Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa. 
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do first is to determine the objective of what children are to 
learn, and then the manner in which it is to be presented to 
them. When this is fairly settled the textbook will receive more 
consideration as the important educational instrument. This 
seems to be apparent already in the steady flow of texts from 
the publishers by authors who have attained to the highest merit 
in the educational world. 

Practically, however, as the curricula, methods and courses 
of study are today, the textbook is a more determining factor 
than any of them, because it is not a far venture to state that 
in the majority of cases the textbook settles the theory for 
all of these. It would seem, then, that theoretically the line 
of importance is: curricula, methods and textbook, because the 
first two settle both the question of content and of presentation 
for the last. In practice, however, the textbook determines the 
first two for the larger group of teachers in every school system. 
The textbook determines what is taught and how it is taught. 

The following methods have become more or less current 
amongst those who propound educational theory: (a) the text- 
book method, (b) the problem solving method, (c) the socialized 
recitation and class period method, (d) the supervised or di- 
rected study method, (e) the project method, (f) the problem- 
project method. A separateness in the use of these is not advo- 
cated by those who fashion their lines of development. They 
are rather intended to run in a pack thus that the child’s devel- 
opment is continuously subject to a union of all of them. 

It is not too much to say, however, that there will always pre- 
vail a dependence on the textbook for the entrance of the other 
methods into classroom procedure. In fact, the employment of 
any or all of these is largely decided by the textbook inasmuch 
as it develops the content with tendencies verging now on one 
and then to another of these methods. The methods provide 
for a unification of the content of several texts through the plans 
of topic study, and in this aspect of their mode no textbook as 
yet has been made strictly conformed to any of these methods. 
In this sense even the best of textbooks cannot be said to 
have given way to any one of these methods, as that would 
involve more unification of content for the several school sub- 
jects than has as yet been devised by any school of education. 
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To do this, however, is the ambition of those who chart the 
way into the future movements of education. 

In the use of any textbook it becomes incumbent on the deftly 
alert and artful teacher to supplement their immediate content 
and method with a more comprehensive direction than any text 
gives. It is consequently true that while the best books make 
allowances for all the methods, yet any one of them is not set 
up with the view to use any one in all its completeness. Hence 
even the best goes only part way. 

This is the differential element as between all new and mod- 
erately old texts. The old were formal and indeed logical in 
the sequences and inferences of the content of the several sub- 
jects. The teacher, however, invariably had to supply the 
method of bringing this content from the setting of the ob- 
scurantist and elucidating it within the range of the child’s 
learning process. In the new text there is a selective content 
with the stress more and more apparent on the methods of 
adaptive presentation to the child’s mind. There is logic in 
the content only in so far as the matter is outlined and ex- 
pounded in keeping with the process of assimilation of the mind 
and life that is to be effected. There does not seem to be less 
of logic in that, however. 

The importance of the right textbook may therefore not be 
underestimated, nor should the interest that surrounds the prob- 
lems that effect textbooks be allowed to be diminished. Some 
may observe that the teacher can supply the method and cover 
the defects in the text, but it is an indisputable fact that the 
teacher quite generally follows the book, content and method, 
no matter how much good literature may have been developed 
in the field of methods and the revision and readaptations of 
content to meet the needs of present-day children. This is espe- 
cially true of such teachers who direct the programs of an entire 
grade in the various school subjects, or of ali the programs for 
several grades. They are almost bound because of lack of 
energy and want of time to devote to preparation to use the 
books as they have been compiled. 

The teacher may apply personal convictions, modes and meth- 
ods in one subject or another, but it is quite impossible, even 
with all his marvelous devotedness and good-will, to do so for 
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all, and that through the course of an entire year. He has 
not a sufficiently complete educational philosophy and a resource- 
ful and sound set of principles for methods in his mastery to 
transfuse the daily programs. As to the pupils, it is also an 
observable fact that they just learn the books. This is very 
characteristic of those in the elementary grades. Their best 
texts show themselves in the enthusiastic attitudes which the 
pupils take. 

It is quite obvious, then, that at present the best result in a 
system of schools is to be attained in a conservative way by a 
method that will secure the best texts procurable, and then to 
open the problems of ways and means to obtain the most effec- 
tive use of these. 

In urging the effort towards the selection of the best texts for 
a system of schools the outstanding characteristics that should 
prevail should first be listed. These are reflected (a) first in 
the content. This should be so determined as to eliminate all 
useless material from the curriculum. This does not imply that 
a purely utilitarian standard, with a grinding materialism in 
its concept, is to be set up, as against a cultural, because the 
cultural in its most reasonable meaning is within the range 
of the learning of the children, else it could not, as is now the 
accepted view, result in real culture, and culture is useful. The 
best general and local interests of children for whom the texts 
are intended should be surveyed. This of course would lead to 
instruction in the present-day life interests of children. These 
living problems thus found are to be selected and presented in 
a way so as to grow out of the children’s own interest and past 
experience. There should be an extradiction of all archaic ma- 
terial so that time and space may be given for the enrichment 
of the curriculum in those matters which the complexity of our 
civilization demands. 

(b) Secondly, the set up of the content should provide for 
certain incentives both to teacher and pupil. These should be 
productive of purposeful self-activity on the part of the 
pupils. It should make the tasks meaningful, concrete, and the 
presentation should be readable. The subject matter should thus 
be humanized, with the avoidance, however, of twaddle. It 
should develop right attainments. It should provide useful ac- 
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tivities, information, knowledge, skill, and lead the children 
to perform successfully the various activities peculiar to their 
age that contribute to their eternal and present well being. 

It should stimulate the children to whole-hearted, purposeful 
work. The technic, while it should be enlivening, should at the 
same time be economical in the. sense that it should not be 
wasteful of time given to fads to the exclusion of skill for a 
wide range. They should abound in reproductive tasks on 
the principle that to learn a thing right it must be practiced, 
without the extreme of having them play the ape, or of making 
the schoolroom pesky with childish drivel. It should allow of 
an abundance of self-direction for those who can profitably use 
it, and this with a spontaneity of choice which will call into 
activity most of the resourcefulness of acquired habits and 
out-of-school experience. 

For the teacher the manual and the development of the con- 
tent should direct the course with a clearly concrete and a 
definite objective, and thus avoid as far as possible any relapses 
into aimless teaching. Too often in the use of the old texts 
the procedure seemed to be going nowhere, because no objective 
except mechanical skill, was set up, and the attention of the 
teacher was given over almost wholly to a very logical deductive 
and exhaustive exposé of the subject matter. Thus the instruc- 
tion too often failed to be worth while and legitimate work. 
The text should aid the teacher in his efforts to make the 
subject matter enter into the life of the child while learning, and 
thus lead to more cooperation between teacher and pupil in 
which the pupil attains proficiency in doing things. The manual 
should provide a gradual release of high ideals and influences 
with a due amount of inflection and interest as the children’s 
growth needs them. The text should strengthen the teacher’s 
confidence so that the quality of his instruction and the type of 
his guidance may in the course of time be enormously improved. 

This is particularly to be desired in the Catholic system, in 
which there is an otherwise advantageous continuity in the 
teaching experience. This valuable condition can be much im- 
paired and indeed in those cases in which there is isolation 
and little inclination towards progress, because of the compelling 
complacency that leads to the conviction that what is, is best, 
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or at least good enough. The new education makes increased 
and frenetic demands upon the teacher, which the texts must 
aid him to satisfy, else there is an injustice for which he can 
hardly be held accountable. The manual should aid the teacher 
in the enrichment of the curriculum through the projection of 
objectives worthy of attainment by providing sources from which 
he may make selections for completer and more varied courses. 

With the above elements to be accentuated in the texts as a 
guide for the discovery of the best, the next question in the 
solution of the problem of right texts for the schools was that 
of uniformity. After all the phases of the question were weighed 
in conference with many teachers and supervisors who were in- 
terested in the situation, it was decided that, in a Catholic 
diocesan system whose schools were in a rather restricted and 
unvaried environment, uniformity should receive the preference. 
The following are some of the salient reasons. In a system in 
which teachers are frequently moved from one school to another 
there is an amount of economy and efficiency to be attained 
inasmuch as familiarity with a text would result in better 
teaching. It would also avoid the danger of the introduction 
of a variety of texts in the different grades of the same subject, 
and in the same school, as teachers are inclined to cling to the 
use of the book adopted in the school in which they previously 
taught. The result is the more harmful in subjects like pen- 
manship, in which there would be required the reconstruction 
of physical habits and a relearning of processes. There is thus 
also secured a needed economy for the children in the larger 
centers, and elsewhere also, who are forced, by the industrial 
conditions to which their parents are subject, to go from school 
to school. 

It would also help in unifying the subject matter in the 
various programs inasmuch as familiarity with the grading of the 
texts would give the teacher time and opportunity to build up 
cross references and to make selections for broadening out pur- 
poses. A diocesan selection of uniform texts eventually forces 
out the old, whose adherents are sometimes simply deferring a 
change and awaiting a general movement in that direction, 
or who are inclined to cling to archaic texts, and demurring 
the prospect of a change, unless the force or persuasion of 
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the practices of the majority dissipates their peculiar prejudices. 
Then, too, the tendency in such a selection would be towards 
the texts whose authors and their collaborators are still living, 
and whose interest in the advancements that are going on in 
education would bring about revisions in their texts from time 
to time. The urging of the best texts for the schools can in 
many instances become an essential factor in economy by giving 
to teachers the standard contents of matter rather than to allow 
them to select the material for their class without the guidance 
that should come from experts. 

The next element in the attainment of the desirable objective 
was the manner of actually selecting the texts. Scientific meth- 
ods had not yet been generally applied to textbook evaluating 
and selecting, and yet there should be the security which comes 
from a scientific procedure. A scientific method would require 
that a certain standard should be applied in surveying the 
reputable texts of the time. This standard should contain de- 
lineations of some or all of the above characteristic elements. 
This standard should be the guide and gauge in determining 
the value of a book, which in its turn should settle its position 
on an adopted list. This procedure would provide for the pur- 
chase of the right text, rather than make the judges depend 
upon the ingenuity of the agents from the several companies 
to sell them their texts, with the usual stress upon the selling. 
Of course prejudices would enter into either process, but such 
as would surround the former would not be so direfully detri- 
mental to the cause of education as those that would find 
abundant outlets in the latter. 

The Otis Score Card* seemed to comprehend the best set of 
standards for evaluation. This card contains the following main 
heads: Local Adaptability, Subject Matter, Arrangement and 
Organization, Aids to Instruction and Study, Mechanical Fea- 
tures, Special Features. Each of these main heads is subdivided 
and the subtopics are evaluated, with a total score of 1,000 
points. This score is highly suggestive of what elements should 
be found in the best type of book, according to the demands that 
present-day educational ideals make upon a book. Some may 


a eee H. N. Otis, of Willoughby, Ohio; Journal of Education, 
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not accept the judgment of the author as to the divisions of the 
emphasis that he places on the several features. The standards 
set up in the card are more specially applicable to histories, 
geographies, readers, science books and the like. In the matter 
of the other texts, such as mathematics, languages, etc., several 
of the elements may not apply. For such texts, therefore, the 
use of this card requires that the total average or score be 
decreased by the subtraction of the nonpertinent elements and 
their value in numbers. It would perhaps establish an easier 
method to devise specific cards for the several classifications of 
subject matter. This should not be difficult, as score cards are 
now being developed in abundance with a view to this very end. 

The readers of this review may perhaps be interested in a 
rather exhaustive score card applied to readers for the elemen- 
tary grades by a committee selected by the superintendent of 
the public schools of Cadillac, Michigan.* The following is the 
schedule of standards and values: 


In subject matter—fiction, nature study, science, history, 

geography, etc. 

In use—dramatization, reproduction, memorization, testing, 
oral reading, silent reading. 

In appeal—humor, imagination, activity, reason, love. 

In value—social and literary value. Moral and civic values. 


Of language and diction. No material of unworthy litera- 
ary style included. All material included should be the 


best available. 

40 
Sufficient material of each kind provided. 


Facts and forms should be accurate and up to date. Ma- 
terial selected from authentic sources. Author prominent 
as an educator, an authority in his subject. Publisher 
should be reliable and of good standing and reputation. 


In amount given to a topic. In selection of essential topics. 
In repetition of vital facts. In elimination of unnecessary 
repeating throughout the series. 


*C. W. Crandell, superintendent of schools, Cadillac, Mich. Score card 
pare ogg Aad the John C. Winston Company, Winston Building, Phila- 
phia, fa. 
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6. Local Adaptability 
To the type of supervision—to the course of study; to 
teachers—inexperienced or experienced, conservative or pro- 
gressive; to children of both sexes and of varying needs and 
abilities; to classes whether large or small, graded or un- 
graded, fast or slow. 

7. Organization 
Logical in gradation and sequence of topics or of abilities 
cultivated. 
Psychological—i.e., within the experience, understanding and 
interest of pupils. 
Project method provided for. 
Material classified. Easily correlated with other subjects. 
Provided for unit studies. A coherent interwoven whole. 

8. Vocabulary 
Arranged to secure sufficient repetition, yet without sacri- 
fice of thought. Repetition at ever-increasing intervals. 
Well graded within each book, and within the series. Suf- 
ficiently extensive. New words can be mastered through 
content. 


II. Mechanical Features 
1. Illustrations 
Placed at top or bottom of page. Attractive, clear, simple, 
full of action. Educative and suited to grades. 
2. Binding 
Durable, attractive. 


Proper size for grade. Standards in page topography— 
length 25 mm. Maximum 90 mm. Advantages of these 
standards. No lateral movements required. Total motion 
one-fourth as much as with longer lines. More words per 
fixation. Favors keeping what has been read. Eases eye 
strain. Young children need shorter lines than adults. 
Height: 15 mm.—minimum. 

Thickness of vertical stroke, 0.25 mm., or at least 0.3 mm. 
Space within letter between vertical strokes is important, 
more so than space between letters; 0.3 to 0.5 mm. within; 
0.5 to 0.75 between. 

Color—black and white is better than any combination for 
the maximum amount of legibility per unit of space. 
Provision for the distinctness of the upper half of the letters 
hard to distinguish, eg., ¢ and e; t, i, 1; k, h; z, 0, s. 
Space between words, 2 mm. Space between lines, 25 mm., 
of no advantage if the type is undersize. 

Standards for younger children: First year—type 26 mm. 
leading 4.55 mm. Second year—type 2 mm. leading 4 mm. 


80 
80 

60 
... 200 

80 

30 
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Third year—type 2 mm. leading 4 mm. Fourth year— 
type 18 mm. leading 3.6 mm. 


Consistent, simple, definite, thorough. Gradual progression 
throughout series. 
Develops sending ability economically. indepen- 
dence in reading ability. Develops proper study habits. 
Assigned a small but clearly defined place. Well arranged, 
systematic development. 
Provides drills and tests for comprehensive and vane 
reading. 


Clear, comprehensive, suggestive. 
Preface—serves real use. Gives general plan of the book 
and of the series. Table of contents variously classified. 
Alphabetically, topically, authors, as to difficulty. Moti- 
vating paragraphs. Questions provoking thought. Sug- 
gested methods of study. References well selected and an- 
notated. Index, Glossary, Vocabulary lists. 


The next step in the procedure was to establish the respon- f 
sibility for the choice of texts. After much discussion with 
those most concerned it was decided to classify the subjects | 
and then secure the aid of competent committees. The classi- 

fication of subjects was made as follows: 


A. ELEMENTARY GRADES: 


I. Religion and Grade Music. | 
II. Reading and Spelling. 
III. Language and Dictionary. 
IV. Arithmetic, Penmanship and Drawing. 
V. Geography and Elementary Science. 
VI. History and Civics. 
VII. Physiology, Hygiene, Nature Study and Etiquette. 
VIII. Agriculture, Domestic and Manual Arts. 


157 
4. Paper 30 
Good weight, good quality, unglazed. 
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B. Scuoot Graves: 
I. Religion and Music: 
a. Christian Doctrine. 
b. Bible Study. 
c. Liturgy. 
d. Church History. 


II. Language: 

a. English: 
1. History of English Literature. 
2. Classics. 
3. Composition and Rhetoric. 
4. American Literature. 
5. Grammar. 

b. Latin: 
1. First Year. 
2. Caesar. 
3. Cicero. 
4. Virgil. 
5. Grammar. 

ec. German: Four-Year Course. 


1. Ancient. 
2. Medieval and Modern. 
3. History of the United States. 
4. General History. 
b. Civies; Economics, Sociology and Ethics. 
IV. Mathematics: 
a. Algebra, two courses. 
b. Geometry, plane and solid. 
c. Trigonometry. 
d. High School Arithmetic. 
V. Natural Sciences. 
VI. Vocational Subjects. 
VII. Industrial Subjects. 
VIII. Miscellaneous. 


In the selection of the committees, which project then came 
into the program, to evaluate texts by the application of the 
standards of the score card it was advised to enlist the judgment 


e. Music. 
d. German: Ditto. 
e. French: Ditto. 
f. Spanish: Ditto. 
III. Social Sciences: 
a. History: 
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of the superiors of the several teaching communities. With their 
suggestions as a guide, the personnel of the eight committees 
for the elementary subjects and thirteen for the high school 
were listed, with an average of eight members to each committee. 
This was advised as feasible for the following reasons: The 
standards of the most tried and accepted methods would rise 
to the surface in the final estimate of each text. The selection 
would thus be put into a larger field of experiences and would 
hence combine factors that had never been brought together by 
a unifying influence. It neutralized the too dominant opinion of 
those who would otherwise in open discussion exercise too con- 
trolling a voice in the adjudgment of values. The scattered 
localities of the schools in which the teacher members of the 
committees resided made it impossible to call them together for 
oral discussion and selection. Hence they were instructed to 
report in writing, and this perhaps made the work and voice 
of every member more representative. 

This method would also put the publishers into a more normal 
competition in the production of more suitable texts. In their 
solicitude to secure first place for their publications, an amount 
of literature setting forth the qualities of their texts in the light 
of accepted standards was sent to the committees, thus familiar- 
izing them with the features which prompted the publication 
of the particular book. This also defined very clearly in the 
minds of the members of the committees the objectives of the 
new texts which they were to study through a rather careful 
survey. It would make old texts give place uniformly to the 
more adaptive inductive type of book, which would likely attract 
the children more evenly to the several school subjects. By 
enlisting the help of some of the teachers in practically all of 
the schools the interest of the entire school system would be 
aroused and the complacency in some quarters that books 
after all do not matter would be disturbed effectively and the 
new texts more generally adopted at an early date. 

The committees were then informed of the task that was given 
them, with instructions as to the manner in which the score 
card was to be used. The card, with a copy of the letter which 
was to be sent to all the publishers, was enclosed. The pub- 
lishers were invited to send the texts which they would choose 
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to put in competition to the members of the proper committee. 
A list of the names and addresses of all the committee members 
was sent as an enclosure to the publishers. They were re- 
quested, with any peremptoriness, to refrain from bringing 
urgency of various kinds to bear upon the committee members 
through the visitations of their agents. In place of this manner 
of advertising it was suggested to them to send literature which 
would act as a mise en scene of the conspicuous features which 
prevailed in their respective texts. By this it was intended 
to avoid the introduction of personal and other prejudices and 
the low aids of politics, which could have little or nothing to do 
with the merits of a textbook. The securing of the best texts 
was considered such a significant factor in the improvement of 
the schools that no step was to be hazarded in the effort to 
find and adopt such. 

The committees were given five months to complete the task, 
which period had to be extended on account of the scarcity 
of time which the members had to devote to a work to which 
they wished to give their best zeal and soundest judgment. After 
seven months the score cards on which was set forth the process 
of evaluating each text, and the merit card on which the texts 
were listed in the order of merit as estimated through the de- 
vices of the score card, were all at hand. 

In averaging the findings of the several members of each com- 
mittee it was found that, quite generally, a certain text merited 
first place. There was an amount of unanimity for what ap- 
peared to be the best text for our schools. In case of a tie 
the equality was removed by a review of the points of excellence 
that were emphasized. The one that overemphasized a point 
that was not as important as another was diminished in the 
summing up, so that the text that featured the more important 
educational elements was given a higher rating. 

The list that was evolved through this method of selection was 
finally published with regulations and directions as to the course 
to be pursued by the schools. On this list the text that was 
evaluated as the best was put first and made the basal text, 
and the others in the order of merit as supplementary. The 
principals and teachers of the schools welcomed the list, as it 
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was a solution of the problem that had vexed them much, and 
whose settlement they had long awaited. 

Since the list was put into effect a rather complete survey 
was made of seventeen schools as to the change a good text 
would make in the teaching process and the general tenor of 
school work. In twelve of these in which the teachers under 
the guidance of their superiors showed a generous predilection 
for the new texts and had introduced them, the work generally 
was far superior to that done in the other five, who had pro- 
tracted the change of their opinions. It evidences the fact 
that, after all, the escape from the methods of solitaire and 
an awaredness of what is going on in educational fields of itself 
had already disposed some teachers to welcome the texts because 
their mentality had developed a broader mindedness as to 
education in general, which showed itself in the decorum of 
the classrooms. In these surroundings there was a higher type 
of school program both as regards methods and content. There 
was also to be observed on all sides a more cultural and prac- 
tical kind of activity with a motivation to secure sufficient 
analysis and thinking instead of minute adherence to the lan- 


guage of cliche texts and verbal memory. The type of textbook 
used is usually mercurial of the general tenor of the school’s 


progress. 


Rev. J. M. Wore. 
Columbia College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’S NEED OF A POLICY FOR ITS 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extra-curricular activities have become an administrative 
problem of increasing urgency in high schools of all types. 
Usually the problem takes the form of a question of supervision 
and control, of how to manage extra-curricular activities so as 
to realize their educational values and to keep them within 
proper bounds. In this form the problem arises in high schools 
having a superabundance of athletic teams, student publica- 
tions, musical organizations, literary societies, sodalities, edu- 
cational clubs, and the like. Our Catholic high schools have 
in many instances gone on accumulating a large number of 
these student organizations, as a casual inspection of their 
publications will show. With this general growth of extra- 
curricular activities, however, there has not been developed any 
consistent policy of regulation on the part of the teachers and 
administrative officers. Rarely has any effort been made to 
survey the situation in a careful manner to discover just what 
educational ends are being served by the increasing load of 
organizations, whether any desirable types are missing, whether 
any existing types stand in need of curtailment, or to what 
extent the existing organizations are reaching the mass of the 
student body. Too often a few students are serving as officers 
for the entire list of societies and are more or less monopolizing 
the desirable training that such offices provide. It is a situa- 
tion which can be remedied only by a survey of what the school 
has and needs, followed by the formulation of a policy or pro- 
gram of supervision and development. 

While this is the problem of extra-curricular activities for 
many schools, and the one that is first thought of when the 
subject is considered, it is well to realize that in some Catholic 
schools the problem takes a quite different form. In these 
schools it is a question of overcoming a poverty of activities 
rather than that of controlling a wealth of activities. The prob- 
lem is that of getting the activities introduced. Often a pastor 
or superior must be convinced that athletics or musical clubs 
will work for the betterment of the school, particularly in respect 
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to building up its spirit or morale. A few decades ago the 
high schools of the United States rather generally took the 
attitude that all athletic and social activities were beyond the 
pale of legitimate school enterprises. Then came a period of 
half-hearted toleration of such activities as a necessary evil. 
Finally, with the growth of a larger conception of secondary 
school aims, came the period of enthusiastic encouragement. 
Experience had taught school people that a negative policy only 
results in the formation of undesirable cliques and secret or- 
ganizations, and that disregarding the social interests of the 
adolescent does not eliminate them. It seems better policy to 
capitalize such interests and guide them into worthy channels. 
In some public schools this recognition has found advanced 
and perhaps extreme expression, and the distinction between 
“curricular” and “extra-curricular” has grown thinner or has 
been deliberately wiped out. 

A clear conception of the educational values that can be 
realized from extra-curricular activities, under proper condi- 
tions, is of course prerequisite for the formulation of a sound 
policy of development and supervision. More or less exhaustive 
analyses of the values to be realized may be found in the 
literature on secondary education, and we shall not here attempt 
to review them. It will suffice to give a couple of cases from 
reports in the writer’s possession, illustrating the point that in 
some Catholic schools extra-curricular activities have been given 
a place only after proving their value to a doubting principal 
or pastor. The cases further illustrate the usual process whereby 
such activities are introduced into the school’s program. The 
first case is from a high school in Ohio. 

The school where I am located does not boast of many activi- 
ties, but I think that it is on the way to do so. Heretofore the 
pastors thought that all such activities interfered with the prog- 
ress of the students, and eliminated them. This year basketball 
and baseball were introduced and the results of the season were 
good. Pastor and people were pleased with the splendid work of 
the boys as well as with the cooperation and enthusiasm of the 
school. The team entered the state tournament last May. Pas- 
tor, assistant pastor and coach went with them. The school’s 
spirit was wonderful, and the boys profited in the physical 


training they received and in the development of quick, alert 
thinking and a spirit of self-reliance. The boys understand 
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that failure in school work means suspension from the teams, 
and they like athletics too well to fall behind in study. 


Our second case is from a school in California—a coeduca- 
tional high school now enrolling around 150 students. 


In the third year of the school’s existence there were but 
sixteen boys enrolled. Because of lack of playground space, the 
sixteen had to content themselves, during the recess periods, 
with handball and “catch,” and faculty supervision consisted 
in “keeping an eye on them” lest they smash windows or further 
arouse the ire of an unsympathetic neighbor, who already had 
in her possession four baseballs, one basketball and a football, 
all of which, in unfortunate moments, had landed in her favorite 
flower bed. In spite of many such handicaps, however, the 
boys organized a football team, and from the day and moment 
they returned to the home grounds triumphantly announcing 
their first victory, a real school spirit, of which until then 
there was little, began to be felt and heard. 

The girls of the high school forthwith set about organizing 
a basketball team and later, a musical club, whose first social 
affair took the form of a program in honor of the football 
team. At this entertainment monograms and letters were pre- 
sented to all players whose class standing merited the honor. 

The result of these athletic activities was that the enrollment 
of boys, in what had been contemptuously termed by them “a 
girls’ school,” began alarmingly to increase. The attitude of 
the faculty of six Sisters changed from one of “toleration with- 
out control” to one of keen interest and willingness to help. The 
result is that at present the school has a coach and well- 
organized athletics under the direction and supervision of the 
assistant pastor. 

This year the school ventured into the field of journalism, 
the first annual having been published in June. The work 
was directed by the Sister in charge of Senior English, assisted 
by a student staff chosen for business and literary ability rather 
than for popularity. The proceeds were given to build up the 
school library. An effort is now being made to provide for 
assemblies, for which the students have been clamoring. 


Once introduced, extra-curricular activities tend to grow rap- 
idly in number, and there then arises the problem of supervision 
and direction. There is a danger that in the spontaneous and 
undirected growth of student organizations a lopsided develop- 
ment may result. The administrative remedy here is obviously 
the taking of an inventory. Such inventories have been taken 
on a state-wide scale for the public schools. A survey of stu- 
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dent activities in Illinois high schools showed that athletics led 
in schools of all sizes, with literary and glee clubs in second 
or third place. There was a conspicuous absence in the smaller 
schools of student government or civic clubs, welfare organiza- 
tions, art, commercial and dramatic clubs. A study of thirty- 
three selected high schools in California showed the following 
types of organizations missing in 50 per cent of the schools: 
Debating, chorus, social service clubs, and educational and 
hobby clubs growing out of classroom work, such as French, 
Spanish, Latin, radio, camera, science clubs, etc. The number 
of distinct types of activities per school ranged from seven to 
fifty-two. 

The range of activities in Catholic high schools is nearly 
as great as that found in the public schools of California, de- 
pending upon the policy or absence of a policy in regard to 
such activities held by the faculty and pastors. We have re- 
ports from thirty Catholic high schools and academies scattered 
from the District of Columbia to California, and from these 
reports it would appear.that certain desirable types of extra- 
curricular activities are rather generally overlooked. .These 
neglected types include school assemblies, girls’ athletics, debat- 
ing, student government councils, and the educational and hobby 
clubs growing out of curricular activities. The variety of or- 
ganizations possible in a school of 150 students or more may be 
illustrated from a coeducational high school in an Ohio city. 
This Catholic school provides the following types: 

Athletic—Boys’ football, basketball, baseball and track 
teams; girls’ basketball teams; monogram club; girls’ athletic 
association. 

Student Government.—Student council; class organizations; 
Boosters’ Club. 

Religious —Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 

Educational_—Debating club, two chemistry clubs, two French 
clubs, two Spanish clubs, household arts club, mathematics club, 
biology club, physics club, dramatic club, two art clubs. 

Musical.—Orchestra. 

Publications—A weekly newspaper; student annual. 

From other Catholic high schools we may add to the above 
list of activities the following:. Tennis, glee club, mandolin 
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club, elocution contest, oratorical contest, monthly or quarterly 
magazine, current events club, Father Ryan Reading Circle, 
various sodalities and sanctuary societies, American history club, 
political science club, Latin club, radio club, band, social clubs, 
local improvement club, Blue Circle, musical history club. 

The above list of activities actually in operation in Catholic 
high schools exhibits the range of choice open to the faculty 
of a school intent upon securing a symmetrical development of 
its extra-curricular program. It is obvious that the total num- 
ber of activities should be no greater than the students can 
carry with profit to the entire enrollment. A few general activi- 
ties should be chosen for their inherent capacity to secure the 
participation of practically the entire student body, such as 
assemblies, athletics, student councils, and the class organiza- 
tions. The special activities should be carefully selected so as 
to secure as widely distributed a participation as possible. Ordi- 
narily, principal and teachers will not directly introduce new 
activities, but they may easily do so indirectly, through sug- 
gestion. On the negative side, they may curtail or even elimi- 
nate undesirable types. A better procedure, however, is to 
encourage the students to do their own eliminating. This may 
be accomplished by the organization of a student council pos- 
sessing, among other powers, the right to issue or withdraw 
charters to all school organizations. One student council in 
an Ohio high school has power to declare any club’s charter 
void if the club does not meet its obligations, if it does not live 
up to the purposes set forth in its charter, or if it interferes 
with other more important school organizations. 

In the selection of a well-balanced program of activities, 
therefore, a special faculty committee would find a task emi- 
nently worth while in itself, and one which would accomplish 
much in the way of interesting teachers in the administrative 
problems of the school. Cooperative administration ‘is good 
for administration, and still better for the development of a 
professional spirit among the teaching staff. Selecting and de- 
veloping a balanced program of extra-curricular activities would 
naturally lead to the consideration of some further problems 
involved in this phase of secondary work. There is, for example, 
the problem of limiting students’ participation in activities. 
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Studies of this problem show that undesirable inequalities exist 
in the number of activities carried by the students of any one 
school. Most schools have not investigated the matter and 
would be surprised at the results were they to make a survey 
of the situation. If student organizations are to benefit the 
school, it is plain that their activities must be distributed as 
widely as possible. One Catholic high school reports having 
a senior boy who serves as editor of the school paper, prefect 
of the sodality, head of the band, captain of the basketball team, 
and vice-president of the dramatic club, besides holding a few 
minor offices! The best way out of a situation such as this is 
to classify the offices and activities of the school into major 
and minor activities and set a limit to the number of each type 
that may be carried by any one student. Scholarship records 
may be combined with this scheme, so as to make a certain 
degree of scholarship prerequisite for carrying activities over 
a given number. Some schools also award points for school 
service, assigning a definite number of points to each major 
and minor activity, and giving insignia of various kinds for 
service to the school of any type. This plan has the advantage 
of placing other activities on a par with athletics and of holding 
up the ideals of service and group loyalty. 

The question of supervision is another that can be explored 
with profit by a faculty committee on extra-curricular activities. 
Neglect of supervision leads to such undesirable products as 
cliques, misuse of school funds, improper dancing, yellow jour- 
nalism, exaggerated rivalries, and slighting of classroom work. 
Over-supervision places an excessive burden upon teachers, 
takes away from students valuable opportunities for developing 
initiative and self-reliance, and prevents the development of a 
healthy school morale. From the reports at hand, we believe 
that Catholic schools tend to lean to the side of over-supervision. 
Teachers do too much of the work on publications and take too 
large a share in directing the organizations. Teachers with a 
gift for “mixing” are given more than their share of supervision. 
Here, again, there should be a check-up by a committee em- 
powered to survey the situation. Teachers should be led to see 
the values in the extra-curricular side of the school’s program and 
should be encouraged to secure training, if necessary, that will 
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qualify them for taking part in supervision. Courses in journal- 
ism, dramatics, public speaking, and athletic coaching are now 
available at Catholic summer schools and should be included 
in the preparation of every high-school teacher. 

The ideal to be held steadily in view in all supervision is that 
of promoting the fullest development of student self-expression 
and activity consistent with the general good of the organization 
itself. From a girls’ academy in the east we have a report that 
illustrates the correct viewpoint with especial clarity. We give 
the report in full: 


Each organization functions under a constitution drawn up 
and approved by the student members and sanctioned by the 
faculty member appointed by the principal as an activity ad- 
viser for each organization. The several constitutions provide 
for student officers, clearly define the distinctive work of the 
organization, appoint the time for meetings, specify the duties 
of members and the conditions for membership. The student 
president presides over the meetings according to parliamentary 
procedure, the activity adviser being present only in the capacity 
of an auditor and taking no active part in student discussions 
or deliberations. Organization funds are administered by the 
student treasurer, who is obliged to render a monthly account 
of receipts and expenditures to the activity adviser. 

Our system of control has been satisfactory for the most part. 
Pupils have responded well to the responsibilities which these 
organizations have placed upon them. In no instance has there 
been any manifestation of a desire on the part of the student 
body to divorce their activities from the faculty control as 
organized. Active student participation is dominant. The ac- 
tivity advisers have earnestly endeavored to maintain their 
essential character of advisers and have frequently refrained 
from urging or forcing certain elements which would possibly 
have worked more effectively for the organization temporarily, 
but which would have defeated the main purpose of these 
activities. 

A carefully balanced program of activities based on a survey 
of the existing and possible types of activities, a workable plan 
of distributing the benefits of such activities among the greatest 
number, and an effective technique of supervision—these con- 
stitute the three essential elements in the high school’s policy 
for its extra-curricular work. Other problems might be studied 


with profit, such as the question of making a regular place on 
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the time schedule for activities, and the question of giving credit 
for participation in certain types. The survey should come 
first, however, and we believe that our high schools and acade- 
mies would find it profitable from many points of view to 
appoint a committee to undertake such a survey and to report 
its findings to the teaching staff as a whole. With these data 
before them, the faculty could then proceed to formulate a con- 
structive policy that would guarantee a rational and helpful 
development of the entire field of student activities. 


LeicH G. Husset., C.S.C., 
University of Notre Dame. 


WHAT IS THE RELATIVITY THEORY? 


The Relativity Theory is a mathematical concept put forward 
by Albert Einstein' to explain several apparently unrelated 
physical phenomena. It consists essentially of two parts, the 
restricted and the general theory. The restricted theory is fairly 
easy to comprehend; it is based on the postulate that the velocity 
of light is a constant. From this it follows, when the Michelson- 
Morley experiment is considered, that objects must be shortened 
in the direction in which they move! 

To get a clearer idea of what this statement means, let us 
review the Michelson-Morley experiment.? It consisted in send- 
ing a beam of light through a half-silvered prism, which divided 
the beam into two parts. One ray was sent in a direction 
parallel to the earth’s motion to a mirror, then back through the 
same prism to an eyepiece; the other ray was sent, at right 
angles to the first, to a second mirror and back through the 
prism to the eyepiece. If both mirrors are the same distance 
from the prism, interference-fringes would be expected. This 
would be due to the fact that the distance which the ray moving 
parallel to the earth’s motion must travel is different from 
that which the other ray covers because of the velocity of the 
earth. But the experiment in no case showed the expected 
fringes. To explain the discrepancy between the expected re- 
sults and the actual observations, Lorenz and Fitzgerald sug- 
gested that the bar which held the mirror reflecting the ray 
traveling parallel to the earth’s motion contracted just enough 
to mask the expected effect. This contraction is known as the 
Lorenz-Fitzgerald contraction and is incorporated in the rela- 
tivity theory as a general phenomenon. It becomes a correlary 
(bars change their length in the direction of their motion in 
proportion to their velocity) accepting the first postulate (the 
velocity of light in free space is a constant) .* 

This idea that the velocity of light is a fundamental physical 


*“The Meaning of Relativity,” Einstein. Meuthen, London. 

*“Physics for Colleges,” Webster, Farwell, Drew. Century Co. 

*See Carmichael, “The Theory of Relativity.” Wiley & Sons. For 
more general way of stating the postulates and correlaries, and for 
more logical method of treating the relations between them. 
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constant’ leads to a new kind of mathematics, namely, the 
velocity of light plus the relative velocity of the mirror in 
the above experiment is equal to the velocity of light. From 
this it follows that the velocity of light measured by different 
observers on different planets traveling with different relative 
velocities, would be the same. This is another way of stating 
the second correlary (the truth of a law is independent of the 
system of coordinates). 

From the postulate that the velocity of light is a constant, 
which the Michelson-Morley experiment seems to support, 
strange things follow. For example, if the length of a rod 
varies with its velocity, make this rod the pendulum on a 
clock, then the clock will keep different times as its velocity 
changes. 

Another interesting deduction follows from the first postulate, 
that the mass of a body increases as its velocity increases. This 
might seem startling, if it had not already been discovered ex- 
perimentally by Kaufmann‘ before the relativity theory ap- 
peared. Kaufmann measured the ratio of the charge to the 
mass of an electron moving with different high velocities and 
found this ratio to decrease as the velocity increased, which, 
taking the charge as constant, means the mass must increase 
with the velocity. 

The generalized theory of relativity is very complicated and 
has a special mathematics all its own, without which it is incapa- 
ble of proof. This part of the theory concerns itself with gravi- 
tation, ether and four dimensional space. The latter is not a 
physical continuum, but a mathematical concept due to Min- 
kowski.* It.is purely mathematical and allows time to be treated 
as the fourth dimension with all the properties of length, 
breadth, etc. 

We have already become acquainted with relativity arith- 
metic, but the geometry of the generalized theory is especially 
peculiar. Some of its theorems are: the sum of the angles of 
a triangle is always greater than one hundred and eighty de- 
grees; that the circumference of a circle is greater than -r 
times the diameter; that two parallel lines must eventually 


*“Electricity and Matter,” Thompson. Silliman Lectures, Yale. 
*“Relativity and Space,” Steinmetz. . McGraw-Hill. 
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intersect; and that if we start to infinity on a straight line we 
eventually get back to where we started. This last theorem leads 
to the conclusion that light travels in a closed path, making our 
universe finite, though still quite large! 

In reference to gravitation and ether, the relativity theory 
makes them superfluous ideas. Experiments have been made 
by physicists to detect an ether-wind (caused by the earth 
rushing through the ether) with negative results. On the 
other hand, the phenomenon of the aberration of light indicates 
that the ether cannot travel with the earth. Hence, we have 
a contradiction. Some of the other properties of the ether are 
also contradictory to everyday experience. The easiest way out 
of this difficulty is to throw away the unsatisfactory concept of 
ether as something which has outlived its usefulness, as there 
is no positive evidence for its real existence. 

According to the generalized theory, gravitation is the result 
of inertia. This may be illustrated as follows: suppose a man 
is traveling through space in a box, which we will imagine is 
moving up this page. If a ray of light enters the box from the 
left-hand side of the page and passes through the box and out 
the right-hand side of the page, we see it pass straight across 
the page, through the box, and straight out on the other side. 
But not so the man in the box. As the light enters the box from 
the side the box moves up the page which makes the light “fall” 
towards the bottom of the box. The man in the box attributes 
this to some inherent property of the box as he cannot detect 
his motion, but the observers outside the box see this “falling” 
is due to the motion of the box. For them, the idea that the 
bottom of the box attracts the light is unnecessary. 

The time kept by clocks not only varies as their velocity 
varies, but also as the intensity of their gravitational field. 
This means that clocks on different sized bodies keep different 
times. This statement can be tested experimentally. Accord- 
ing to the theory a clock on the sun should have a different 
period from one on the earth. There are very fine clocks on 
the sun which we also have on the earth, namely, every kind of 
atom which is common to both. These atoms contain electrons 
certain wave length. By taking a picture of the light emitted 
which vibrate in a definite way and emit light waves with a 


. 
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by any atom the vibration frequency of its electrons can be 
calculated. Such a picture is called a spectra. By it an atom 
can be identified, just as a criminal is identified by his finger 
prints. On comparing the spectra of hydrogen in the sun with 
that of hydrogen on the earth a slight shift of all the lines in 
the former towards the red end of the spectra is to be ex- 
pected. These measurements are difficult to make, but in one 
case positive results were obtained, which can be interpreted as 
meaning that the vibrating electrons in the hydrogen atoms on 
the sun vibrate slower, as the theory predicted. 

The generalized theory puts centrifugal force in the same 
category with gravity and makes it also a manifestation of 
inertia. This is the crux of the generalized theory, known as 
the correspondence principle.*® 

What has the relativity theory accomplished? 

It has correlated several diverse and apparently disconnected 
phenomena under one head and offered a tentative explanation. 
It has explained the eccentricity of the orbit of the planet Mer- 
cury, which was long an astronomical puzzle. It predicted the 
bending of light-rays in their passage by the sun, which pic- 
tures taken in the last eclipse have substantiated. But aside 
from these, it merits further consideration, even though it may 
be incorrect, for it has brought to a well-worked-over field a 
new point of view and a freshness of thought which have initiated 
researches that will bring their own reward. 

Stmon Kuosxy. 


*Heyl, “Common Sense of the Relativity Theory.” Williams and 
Wilkins. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


This section aims first of all to act as a bureau of information 
for teachers of the Classics, particularly those of Catholic 
schools. Questions sent to me will be answered in these columns 
or by personal ‘letter, or they will be turned over to persons 
fully qualified to give them proper consideration. It aims also 
to keep its readers informed of the most important movements 
and events in the world of the Classics, especially such as have 
bearing on the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 


Notes on Ecclesiastical Latin (Continued) 
B. Inflexion 


It would indeed be surprising to find the representatives of 
the golden period of Christian literature, such as Tertullian, 
Augustine, Arnobius, Ambrose, etc., using forms of words which 
we would call flat barbarisms or gross errors. We would not 
expect them, men of education as they were, to adopt the lan- 
guage of the illiterate vulgar of their time, especially since it was 
not necessary to do so in order to make the truths of Chris- 
tianity known to all classes of people. In fact, peculiarities of 
inflexion are very rare in the Christian writers of the first five 
centuries, and most of those that do occur are such as have 
become very common in the particular period of an author and 
have so received recognition in the literature. In other words, 
the Latin language while still alive (i.e., spoken) grew exactly 
as all other languages grow. 


1. Declension 


The declension of words of purely Latin origin offers us little 
of interest. Our authors in general conform to classical tradition. 

Some forms, however, have been borrowed from writers of 
ante-classical times. We find canceris for cancri as the genitive 
of cancer, but the plural canceres is already to be found in Cato 
(R. R. 157, 3). The nominative and accusative plural of third 
declension words are sometimes not in -es but -is as in Platus 
and Terence. Instead of parte early Christian writers some- 
times prefer parti, which is, however, an archaic ablative to be 
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found in Plautus. The genitive ossuwm for ossum appears at 
least in Tertullian and Arnobius, but it had already appeared 
in Pacuvius (frag. 102). At this period the two forms ossa 
and ossua seem to have been used indifferently. 

Contractions, however, are not rare among the writers of the 
early Christian period. The following forms occur: parvulum 
(or parvolum) for parvulorum, magistratum for magistratuum, 
domum for domorum, which itself is more common than the 
usual classical domuum. 

Foreign words, and especially Greek words, were usually 
adapted to the forms of Latin declensions, although the Greek 
forms differed in their fate with the various Latin authors. 
Thus Greek forms are of much rarer occurrence in Arnobius 
than in Cyprian. In the third century many Greek words in 
Latin passed from the third to the first declension. In Pliny 
(35, 22) we find the Greek word ceroma, genitive ceromatis, 
which among the Fathers appears as ceroma, genitive ceromae. 
Arnobius refers in VII, 33, to the games in honor of Cybele: 
ludi vero, quos facitis, quibus Floralibus et Megalensis nomen 
est. Megalensis here equals Megalensibus. This is due to 
analogy with other names of games whose genitive is in -orum 
(e.g., Floraliorum, Saturnaliorum) , and is employed concurrently 
with the genitive in -iwm of the third declension. Other Greek 
forms appearg, such as heroas, the accusative plural of Greek 

heros, and daemonas, the accusative plural of Greek daemon. 


2. Conjugation 


As in declension, conjugation presents few peculiarities. Many 
syncopated or contracted forms, however, do appear, owing to 
the extensive use of prose rhythm. Note the following exam- 
ples from Arnobius: 

II, 12: neque umquam vobis necessaria indicastis. 

V, 7: motus tantos furialium discriminum concilasti. 

The verb furnishes also a number of archaic forms. Thus 
dize for divisse, and especially the present infinitive passive 
ending in ier; vertier, adficier, vertier, probarier. 


The last number of the Texas Latin Leaflet is a particularly 
good one. I make special mention of the following: 
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A hint to teachers: “Be individual. Get ideas from all 
sources, but make them yours before using them.” 

A lawyer says in answer to the question, “Should the English 
student study Latin?” “Everyone should study Latin. In my 
opinion, the person unfamiliar with Latin spends enough time 
looking into the dictionary for the meaning of words, to master 
the language. Latin reveals the meaning of so many words in 
English that I consider it a necessity.” 

In this connection note the following suggestions of one Dr. 
Johnson, a certain dictionary-maker of London: 

In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the latter 
authours, till you are well versed in those of the purest ages; 
as Terence, Tully, Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Velleius, Paterculus, 
Virgil, Horace, Phaedrus. 

The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to attain 
a habit fofexpression, without which knowledge is of little use. 
This is necessary in Latin, and more necessary in English; and 
can only be acquired by daily imitation of the best and correctest 


authours. 


The meeting of the Linguistic Society of America which was 
called for December 28 in New York was a great success. It 
was attended by about 75 persons in the morning and over 50 
in the afternoon. Organization was completed, with the adop- 
tion of a constitution and the election of officers and four schol- 
arly papers were presented. The Society voted to proceed at 
once with the establishment of a regular publication, though 
the details were left to the committee on the subject. It is 
probable that the first publication will be the proceedings of 
the organization meeting, with the constitution and the list of 
members, and the abstracts of the papers presented. 

All who wish to become members should communicate with 
the Secretary, Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


The classical teachers of Texas were so pleased with the 
success of the Latin Tournament held last year on April 4 at 
Dallas that they have made arrangements for four Latin tour- 
neys to be held this year on April 3 at Fort Worth, Houston, 
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Waco, and San Antonio. The details for these contests have 
been very carefully worked out by the committee in charge. 
Those in other sections of the country who are contemplating 
the arrangement of similar tournaments may obtain valuable 
information by writing to Miss Lourania Miller, 2543 Glad- 
stone, Dallas, Texas. 


The following note is suggested by Professor Ullman’s “Hints,” 
and may be found useful to the teachers of the affiliated schools. 
Is it desirable to make assignments, say of ten lines, to each 
member of a Latin class, and to hold him responsible for that 
alone, relying on his ability to procure the rest by listening to 
the rendering of others? As a regular procedure thorughout the 
year such a plan can scarcely succeed. It is, however, a good 
idea to use the individual assignment occasionally in order to 
cover ground rapidly. More extensive reading of Latin is a great 
need. The best results will come from Latin teaching if we 
slight neither intensive nor extensive reading. 


The Third Summer Session of the American School at Rome 
will take place from July 6 to August 14, 1925. The work will 
consist of one comprehensive and unified course designed to 
communicate a general acquaintance with the city in all its 
phases from the first settlement to the present time, and a special 
acquaintance with it in the times of Cicero, Caesar, Vergil and 
the first emperors. It will include (1) the history of Rome 
the city, (2) the monuments of ancient, early Christian, me- 
dieval, Renaissance, and modern Rome, (3) life and letters in 
the classical period, (4) visits to a limited number of sites out- 
side of Rome. 

Those who are interested should write to Director Grant 
Showerman, 410 North Butter Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


There has been much discussion for several years past on the 
use of Latin as an international auxiliary language, but the 
success of this movement does not seem probable at present. 
An artificial language known as “Interlingua,” or “Latina sine 
flexione,” to which Latin and English furnish the vocabulary, 
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is now being urged. The following quotation from an article 
by Mr. A. Fanti, of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, in 
the October 10, 1924, issue of Science, pp. 333 f., will show 
the character of the language: “Grammatica pote es reducto 
ad pauco aut nihil. Plure anno de studio non suffice pro 
posside latino aut alio lingua nationale, pauco pora suffice pro 
lingua internationale.” A pamphlet giving further information 
may be had from Mr. Fanti. 


Classical literature and archaeology have lost a brilliant 
worker in the untimely death of the English scholar, Mr. H. G. 
Evelyn-White. In his life of forty years Mr. White had accom- 
plished a great deal: the Loeb Hesiod and the Loeb Ausonius; an 
edition of The Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus; many arti- 
cles in the Classical Review, Classical Quarterly, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, and elsewhere. For the Loeb Series he had 
also undertaken Statius and Sidonius; and with the former had 
made substantial progress. As an archaeologist, he had con- 
ducted Roman excavations at Caerleon, Castell Collen, and 
Cawthorn. Abroad he had worked for many seasons in Egypt 
under the wing of the New York Metropolitan Museum; and 
this institution has undertaken to publish three, if not more, 
elaborate works in which his Egyptian discoveries, researches, 
and observations will be recorded. 


There are several phases of Latin verse which are commonly 
taught by our teachers with almost no regard for the essential 
qualities of all verse. I refer in particular to the handling 
of the caesura. The Classical Weekly for Monday, January 5, 
1925, contains an excellent article by Professor Knapp on “The 
Caesura in Latin Hexameter Poetry.” All teachers of Vergil, 
who are not subscribers to The Classical Weekly, should pro- 
cure a copy of this number. The essential points are that the 
caesura in Latin verse of any kind should follow the sense 
strictly, and that complete elision of syllables as commonly as- 
sumed did not take place, but rather the slighting of such 
syllables almost, but not completely, to the point of silence. 
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A great many books of special interest to the teachers of 
Latin and Greek have appeared of late. The following are 
some of the most important: 

“The History and Literature of Christianity from Tertul- 
lian to Boethius,” by Pierre De Labriolle; Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. This is a translation by Herbert Wilson of the 
original French version, “Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chre- 
tienne.” This makes available to English readers for the first 
time a worthy history of Latin Christian literature. It is an 
excellent work for outside reading in college classes. 

“Homer, The Origins and The Transmission,” by Thomas 
Allen; Oxford University Press. Here we have all the latest 
and essential knowledge necessary for an intelligent understand- 
ing of Homer. The great mass of nonsense that has been written 
on Homer during the last generation has here been skilfully 
relegated to its proper place. 

“The City of God of Saint Augustine,” with an introduction 
and excursuses, by Bishop Weldon, published by the 8. P. C. K. 

“Saint Jean Chrysotéme,” by Ph.F. Legrand. Paris, 1925. 

“Saint Basile,” by l’Abbé J. Riviére. Paris, 1925. 

“Aeschylean Tragedy,” by H. W. Smyth. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 


Miss Sabin (Service Bureau, Columbia University) has now 
on sale: 


Latin cross-word puzzles, by Dr. Roland Kent and C. R. J. 
Scott. Price, 10 cents; 30 or more, 5 cents each plus postage. 


Roy J. Dererraki. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 


METHOD FOR CONDUCTING EACH DAY’S CLASS IN RELIGION 


The following suggestions are based on the supposition that 
each teacher in our Affiliated High Schools, in whose charge the 
classes in Religion have been intrusted, has a clear compre- 
hension of both the general and particular aims, basic to the 
course of Religion, as outlined in the syllabus. On pages six 
and eight of the syllabus these aims are carefully stated. A re- 
reading of them will bring home to each teacher that the first 
concern of the Catholic School in the teaching of Religion is to 
form the characters of her pupils in such a manner that their 
conduct will be in accordance with the principles upon which 
true Christian character is based. A higher aim is possible, a 
lower aim is insufficient and unsatisfactory, as a general aim. 

The particular aim of the teaching of Religion in our high 
schools is to continue to render the pupils reverent and obedient 
to Holy Mother Church, the institution founded by Jesus Christ 
for the preservation and advancement of His Mission here on 
earth. To do this they must present the Church as a living 
organism in which each one of us has a significant réle to play 
in order that the one supreme purpose of Holy Church can be 
realized—the leading of men to eternal life by coaching them 
to love God and their neighbor in this life, i.e., by making them 
strong to resist temptations and by making God and His teach- 
ings the central object of all their thinking and conduct. 

To carry out these aims each day’s lesson and class work must 
form a part of a well organized plan, which has been formulated 
not only in accordance with the principles of psychology, but 
also in the light of the very aims themselves. If this is done, 
then the work of each day will be an additional aid in the 
preparation and execution of the labors of the next day. As a 
concrete illustration of how this may be accomplished, the fol- 
lowing plan is presented with the hope that our teachers in 
this branch of high-school studies may realize better and more 
lasting results from their labors and devotion: 


I. Remote preparation (first day). Time, 15 minutes. 
Ask the class about ten leading questions during the last 
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half of today’s class period as the first step in preparation of 
tomorrow’s lesson. These questions must be selected so that 
they will tend to use the ideas the pupils already have on the 
topic as the basis for further progress in the study of the 
topic. Congratulate the class (not the individuals of the class) 
on the number of these questions which have been answered 
correctly. Let those not answered or only partially answered 
form the content of the students’ home or seat work. In short, 
these are to be looked up by the pupils for the next day’s class. 

II. Presentation (second day). (a)Pupil’s part. Time, 10 
minutes. 

The first ten minutes of this period should be devoted to 
having the class report on the questions assigned on the previous 
day and to present any difficulties they may still have on these 
points. If possible have some of the pupils explain these diffi- 
culties to those who present them. If there is no pupil in the 
class able to do so, promise the class that you will take it up 
in your explanation or lecture, in such a manner that they will 
be able to solve it on the next day. In other words, the source 
from which the answer to this question or difficulty will come 
is your talk or lecture. This is treated in No. II (6). 

(b) Teacher’s part. Time, 20 minutes. 

The class is now ready to have the teacher resume in a 
short talk or lecture the main points of the topic which is being 
studied. In your lecture be sure to include an explanation of 
the yet unanswered difficulty mentioned above in II (a). Have 
the pupils take notes on your lecture and train them to arrange 
these notes neatly in a loose-leaf notebook. The form best 
adapted for this part of the work is in our opinion what is com- 
monly called the outline. These notes, together with the account 
of the topic as given in the textbook, will form the content of 
the home or seat work of the pupils for the next day’s lesson. 

III. Recitation (third day). Time, 15 minutes. 

During the study period which is to follow the second day’s 
class, the pupils should be trained to make a diagram of the 
facts presented by you and the textbook, as he understands 
them, and has taken them over as part of his mental content. On 
the third day some of the pupils should be sent to the black- 
board to place thereon a copy of their diagrams. The other 
pupils should be asked to offer suggestions for improvements 
in these diagrams. This work should be done from memory. 
It should not be a mere copying of the diagram from the one 
prepared at home. The teacher should collect at the begin- 
ning of the third day’s class the diagrams prepared at home. By 
this procedure you will be training in their proper order the 
pupils’ powers of judgment, memory and expression. There is 
no better device for aiding the pupil in the assimilation of knowl- 
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edge than the diagram. The diagrams should be corrected and 
returned to the pupils for future use in reviews, etc. 

By the above procedure each topic will be allotted a full 
hour of class-time, scattered over, three consecutive days. This, 
together with an equal amount of home study, should be suffi- 
cient, all other things being equal. The half period of fifteen 
minutes given the first day is for the purpose of gathering, from 
the pupils’ already possessed knowledge, those elements which 
will serve as a basis for the assimilation of the ideas involved 
in the new topic. The ten minutes given on the second day 
affords the pupil an opportunity to express and thus deepen, 
enrich and render more definite the ideas which were not clear 
to him the day before. The statement of the difficulties and 
their solution by the students beget an interest and an attention 
that are as natural as they are effective. 

The unanswered points spoken of in section II, part (a) above 
become a natural introduction for the lecture or explanation 
by the teacher. In this lecture, which will occupy the rest of 
the class hour assigned to the teaching of Religion for the 
second day, the instructor will present the more important 
phases of the topic under study with care and due proportion. 
It is here that the tact and ability of the teacher will receive 
their keenest test. His previously made plan must be flexible 
enough to admit of modification in order that it will fit into 
the results produced by the reports of the pupils which will have 
just been given. 

The first half of the next day’s class will round out the hour 
assigned to the study of the topic. It will be a sort of review, 
by use of the diagram, of the work of the two previous days. 
The last half of this day will be devoted to the asking of the 
ten leading questions on the next topic. 

In the course of Religion, as outlined in the syllabus for the 
first year, there are about forty topics. If each of these are 
divided into two divisions, a teacher by employing the above 
suggested method will, without any trouble, be able to cover 
the matter in the course of a school year. 

The pupils’ difficulties must be met in a friendly and honest 
manner; nothing else will tend to establish that needed con- 
fidence in the pupils for their teacher. If you cannot answer 
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the difficulty, tell him so and tell him you will look it up. Then 
do so. Use any text you find best suited to the course, but use it: 
Don’t let it use you. 

NOTES 


His Grace Most Reverend Archbishop Curley was celebrant 
of the Solemn Pontifical Mass on January 29 at Visitation 
Academy, Catonsville, Md., the occasion being the Golden Ju- 
bilee of Sister Mary Hilda Sands. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Dougherty, Vice-Rector of the Cath- 
olic University, was the honored guest at the musicale given at 
St. Catherine’s Normal Institute, Baltimore, Md., February 13. 

News comes from St. Agnes’ College, Memphis, Tenn., that 
a series of lectures on Woman and Citizenship is to be given 
by some of the prominent professional men of that city. The 
first of this series was by the Hon. E. F. Barry. His subject 
was Civic Duties. 

Word also comes from this institution that the work on the 
new library is nearing completion. Among the gifts for the new 
library is a bust of Shakespeare; it is a gift by the senior class 
of the academic department. 

Rev. H. A. Constantineau, O.M.I., one of the trustees of Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex., writes that at 
the meeting of the Association of American Colleges, held in 
Chicago in January last, Our Lady of the Lake College was 
admitted to membership. A second honor has recently come 
to this institution in that it has received an invitation to become 
an institutional member of the American Council of Education. 
This institution was also granted membership in the Southern 
Association of Woman’s Colleges in December, 1924. 

To all the affiliated schools and colleges of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, and in a special manner to Mt. St. Joseph’s-on-the- 
Ohio, where his sister is a member of the faculty, is extended the 
sympathy of all our other affiliated institutions in the loss they 
have suffered in the death of the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Moeller. 

Among the notable visitors to Mt. St. Joseph’s-on-the-Ohio 
recently was Bishop Van Houeck, of Patna, India. On January 
9 he gave a lecture on the Jesuit Missions of India. 

Leo L. McVay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 


On November 14, 1924, Dr. George Daniel Olds began his 
' work as president of Amherst College. His inaugural address, 
printed in full in School and Society for February 17, 1925, 
contains many thoughtful observations on the functions of the 
modern college. The following paragraph, devoted to the per- 
sonality of the teacher, seems worthy of being brought to the 
attention of our readers. 


As you and I look back upon college days, we know that it 
was the influence of the personalities of the men with whom we 
came into contact that have determined our careers rather 
than what they taught us or the training they gave us. It is 
great personalities that move the world. We do no think of 
the suffering fishermen of Labrador but of Grenfell. It was 
Jowett, the master of Balliol, and not Jowett the translator of 
Plato, that was the inspiration of Balliol men. This is even true 
in the more narrowly intellectual activities of graduate schools. 
As I look back on my years in Germany, it was the man Helm- 
holtz and the Mommsen and the Bluntschli whose influence 
has lasted till this day. It is through the influence of men that 
our pupils will be trained to fulfill the high destinies to which 
they are appointed. It is through men that they gain the 
summum bonum in life, that is, become the votaries of truth. 
The fundamental aim of education is this search after truth, 
intellectual and spiritual truth. In its ideal perfection this 
means that its votary shall divest himself of all self-interest in 
contemplation of the fundamental truths of science, literature, 
and history and life, that he shall strive to mirror truth as the 
unruffied surface of a mountain lake mirrors the sky, magnifying 
nothing, minifying nothing, distorting nothing. Seek Truth and 
pursue her. She is an honorable maiden with a dowry, the 
value of which man may not measure, but she is discreet withal. 
She will have naught of mercenary suitors, but to him that woos 
her for herself, she unlocks her treasure store of intellectual 
and spiritual wisdom, the priceless gift of an all-wise God. 
Listen once more to those inspired words of Julius Seelye, “Truth 
and freedom—truth coming from whatever direction, and free- 
dom knowing no bounds but those the truth has set”—have ever 
been the light and the life of this college. 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
A plan is to be presented to the Presbyterian General Council 


at Washington, D. C., in March for an interdenominational 
National Institution of Religion, it is announced. The institute 
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is described as a “National University” for religious education. 

The project has been under consideration for some time by 
the Capital Presbyterian Commission, and an outline of the plan, 
as prepared by the Rev. Dr. George B. Stewart, of Auburn, 
N. Y., president of the Auburn Theological Seminary, as chair- 
man of the commission, after consultation with other members, 
was made public on January 24. The institute, as designed 
by Dr. Stewart, would have departments as follows:* 

A school of theology, corresponding to a theological seminary 
but with new as well as standard subjects, to enable the minister 
of tomorrow to meet all the requirements of his office. 

A school of religious education for directors of religious edu- 
cation, pastors’ assistants, church secretaries, workers among 
boys, girls and other groups. 

A school of missions for missionaries, national and foreign. 

A school of sacred music and ecclesiastical fine arts, for church 
music, directors, organists, church architecture, and decoration. 

A school of evangelism for evangelists. 

A school of religious drama for visual education in religion, 
including the technical side of pageantry and the use of the 
lantern. 

A school of publicity for religious promotion. 
A correspondence school for extramural students. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Catholic School Interests (January): Crowley, Francis M., 
Vocational Training and Public School Centers. Suggests the 
use of public school equipment for vocational training, by parish 
’ school children. Sister Mary, I. M. H., Some Findings in the 
Moral Development of Children. Demonstrates the possibilities 
of measuring results of moral instruction by standardized moral 
information tests. Cameron, E. H., Psychological Tests and Vo- 
cational Guidance. Some practical suggestions on a rather 
dangerous topic. 

American School Board Journal (February): Several inter- 
esting articles on the salary problem in the public schools. 
ful study of the rating plans in use in 103 cities, with some very 
King, LeRoy A., The Present Status of Teacher Rating. A care- 
ful study of the rating plans in use in 103 cities, with some very 
practical suggestions as to the ways and means of perfecting 


"School and Society, January 31, 1925. 
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this device. Miller, B. F., How May a High School Principal 
of a Medium Sized High School Improve the Instruction by 
Means of Tests and Measurements? Standardized tests may 
prove an aid toward placement in courses, sectioning classes, 
measuring results, comparison with other schools, and judging 
the standard of the work a student does compared with what 
he can do. 

Educational Administration and Supervision (January): 
Breslich, Ernest R.; Gray, William C.; Pieper, Charles J.; 
Reavis, William C. The Supervision and Administration of 
Practice-Teaching. A practical discussion of this very necessary 
phase of teacher-training. Should be read by all superin- 
tendents and directors of community normals. Roberts, Alexan- 
der C., The Promise of Youth and the Performance of Manhood. 
High-school scholarship is a pretty fair, but not absolute, indi- 
cation of future success. Garver, F. M., The Function of Uni- 
versity Schools of Education in the Distribution of Responsibili- 
ties for the Training of Teachers. Indicates that the principal 
function of university schools of education is that of preparing 
executive and supervisory officers, leaving teacher training to 
the more conveniently located normal schools. 

The Elementary School Journal (January): Judd, Charles H., 
Language as a Higher Form of Reaction. The fourth of a series 
of articles arguing for a newer type of educational psychology. 
Language plays a tremendous réle in human relationships. It 
proves that man is capable of a type of reaction that far 
transcends the level of instincts. Brown, J. C., A Summary of 
Some Significant Conclusions Reached by Investigators Relative 
to Arithmetic. Valuable for selected bibliography on scientific 
studies in arithmetic. Charter, W. W., Direct and Indirect 
Methods of Teaching Ideals. Interesting application of the 
author’s principles of curriculum-making to the development 
of the intangibles in education. Donovan, H. L., The Content 
of Ordinary Reading. Statistical study which shows that there 
is a wide variety of reading interests among the adult popula- 
tion. Inasmuch as the public has made up its mind to read, 
it is suggested that the school try to do what it always thought 
it was doing, namely, get people interested in the right kind 
of reading. 

The Journal of Educational Method (February): Wilson, 
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G. M., Motivation vs. Fact Method in Teaching Geography. 
Proves experimentally that geography is not well taught on the 
sole basis of memory drill. Shute, Mary C., A Neglected Essen- 
tial—An Experiment in the Training of Our Girls. Ways and 
means of getting girls to notice, understand, and love little chil- 
dren. Mulholland, John; Smith, Milton M., Conjurer and Ped- 
agogue. Suggests what we have been tempted to believe for a 
long time, namely that one needs to be a magician to teach 
in our modern schools. 

The Journal of Educational Psychology (January): Richards, 
Oscar W.; Kohs, S. C., High Test Scores Attained by Sub- 
average Minds. Experimental evidence advanced by way of 
caution against too much faith in the alternative type test. 
Worcester, D. A., Memory by Visual and by Auditory Presenta- 
tion. Evidence which indicates that knowledge received by 
hearing is retained longer than that received by visual percep- 
tion. Kiefer, Frieda A.; Sangren, Paul V., An Experimental 
Investigation of the Causes of Poor Spelling among University 
Students, with Suggestions for Improvement. There are thirteen 
possible causes of poor spelling, and fourteen devices are sug- 
gested for the elimination of spelling defects. It is interesting 
to note that the elementary school is not held entirely responsible 
for spelling disability. 

Journal of Educational Research (February): Stark, William 
E., When the Scientific Mind Meets Popular Prejudice. States 
that something ought to be done to get the general public to 
think scientifically about educational matters. McCall, Wil- 
liam A., Scientific Measurement and Related Studies in Chinese 
Education. Dr. McCall begins a series of articles describing 
his experiences in introducing tests and measurements to the 
Chinaman, who, it would seem, has troubles enough as it is. 
Stevenson, P. R., Difficulties in Problem Solving. Every ele- 
mentary teacher should find something worth while in this brief 
but practical statement of the difficulties which children have 
in solving their problems in arithmetic. Ayer, Fred C., A Study 
of Efficiency in Different Types of School Organization. Four 
different types of organization for the upper elementary grades 
in Seattle Public Schools were studied. These were the conven- 
tional organization, industrial organization, platoon organiza- 
tion, and junior high-school organization. Though the platoon 
organization seems to be ahead on most counts, the author con- 
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cludes that it makes little difference in high school what type of 
elementary school precedes it. Unzicker, Samuel P., Teachers’ 
Marks and Intelligence. An interesting study in correlation of 
class standings with intelligence quotients. 

The School Review (January): Counts, George S., The Social 
Status of Occupations: A Problem in Vocational Guidance. 
Shows clearly the folly of trying to convince a high-school 
pupil that a street-cleaner may hope to consider himself on 
the same social level as a traveling salesman. Seems to think 
the school can do something about it. Reavis, W. C., The Ad- 
ministration of Failing Pupils in the High Schools of Seattle, 
Washington. Progress seems to have been made with high- 
school failures by putting them on probation if they do not pass 
in at least three subjects, and dropping them if they fail to 
maintain a passing grade during the following semester. The 
student on probation receives definite attention from teachers 
who diagnose the cause of his failure and attempt remedial 
instruction. Fellows, W. K., Building Plans for the Junior 
High School. Shows that the junior high school implies archi- 
tectural as well as curricular readjustments. Breeze, Retha E., 
Correcting Examination Papers. Seems to indicate that students 
are helped when their attention is called to errors made in exami- 
nations, which implies, of course, that they receive their cor- 
rected papers and that there be a discussion of errors. 

Teachers College Record (February): Johnson, Franklin W., 
The Dalton Plan. Finds many objections to the idea, the basic 
one of which seems to be that it was not first thought of by 
Teachers College. Grant, Emma B.; White, Margaret L., Read- 
ing Interests Compared with the Content of School Readers. A 
very serious and promising study of the differences between what 
children like to read and what they are given to read in school. 
This article deals mostly with an analysis of fifteen widely used 
readers. It is to be followed by another article containing 
results of an investigation into the actual reading interest of 
children. Jones, Olive M., The Teacher: The Guiding Influence 
to Future Americans. The former president of the National 
Educational Association gets quite excited because some people 
question the wisdom of the Sterling-Reed Bill and the Child 
Labor Amendment. 

G. J. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Mass, by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1924. Pp. 375. Price, $2.50. 

“This book is intended for use in the first or second year of 
Catholic secondary schools. It is a detailed discussion of the 
Mass with particular emphasis upon its historical and liturgical 
development. Every phase of the Mass is discussed; the sig- 
nificance of every prayer and action is explained and made 
applicable to the lives of Catholic students.” This preliminary 
announcement of Father Dunney’s latest work sums up briefly 
and accurately the scope and content of the volume. The vol- 
ume contains nearly a hundred illustrations, mostly marginal or 
inset woodcuts. A list of questions or topics for discussion fol- 
lows each chapter. The whole format is above criticism. So 
much for the dry facts about the “Mass.” 

The foregoing description might fit more than one of our 
several current Mass manuals. But Father Dunney’s manual 
has many distinctive features. To drive home his message he 
has drawn freely upon numerous sources—archaeology, history, 
biography, current events, literature, the Sacred Scriptures, de- 
votional works, dogma, morals, apologetics—and has blended 
these varied data into a single story, the central theme of which 
is always the central act of Catholic worship. Each page brings 
its surprise, and all roads are made to lead up to or out from 
the sacrifice of the altar. Not the least commendable feature 
is the constant cross-breeding of liturgy with practical ideals 
of conduct. There is no divorce between worship and daily 
life. Both are deftly and skilfully interwoven throughout the 
text. 

It is not so very difficult to make an explanation of the Mass 
interesting. But many who have attempted to explain the 
Mass have seemingly been content to rest their case at the 
attainment of holding the attention of the reader or pupil, as 
if holding attention were the be-all and end-all of religious 
education and not a mere preliminary to education in its real 
sense. Sometimes we find teachers who are quite satisfied if 
they have held the attention of a class of children with a re- 
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countal of the adventures of Samson. The real point of the 
story is lost sight of. Could we not hold attention just as 
well and almost as profitably with the adventures of Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer? The real aim is not to hold attention merely, 
but to drive home a conviction and upbuild an accepted stand- 
ard and habit of conduct. 

Father Dunney makes his explanation alive and interesting 
from cover to cover, but has gone much farther. He has in- 
fused into it a spirit and enthusiasm that makes the Mass quiver 
and thrill with life, a spirit and enthusiasm that cannot but 
carry over to those students or readers who will be exposed to its 
contagion. Those who will use the text will not only know 
a lot of historical and liturgical and doctrinal facts about the 
Mass. They will get a living appreciation of what the Mass 
means. Above all, they will learn to love it. And while doing 
so will also learn to know and appreciate and love Him Who 
is the Divine Victim upon our altars. 

The principles underlying the book have been summed up 
by the author himself in the 1923 Proceedings of the Catholic 
Educational Association, so we need not review them here. 
Those interested should look up the same paper to find the 
place which Father Dunney assigns to the Mass in his four- 
year high-school course. It might be well too to consult in 
this connection the recent bulletin on “Experimental Courses 
in Religion,” published by Dr. Hubbell and his co-workers from 
the educational department of Notre Dame University. 

Some readers would perhaps wish that the illustrations were 
of a less archaic type. Some would prefer that parts of the 
content put in the questions at the end of the chapters had been 
inserted in the text proper. Some would possibly consider that 
here and there the ethical appeals scattered through the chapters 
are a little too direct and moralizing. These, however, are 
trifling things and each reader will react to them in different 
ways. The larger aims are admirably fulfilled.’ Father Dunney 
set himself a difficult task instead of following the easier way. 
The task amounted to a challenge. He has met the challenge 
and won out. The work is one of many recent signs that give 
us confident hope that a new era is dawning in the teaching 
of advanced religion in our Catholic schools. 

Joun M. Cooprr. 
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The Gateway to American History, by Thomas Bonaventure 
Lawler, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. 366. Price 96 cents. 
United States history taught in the seventh and eighth grades 

can hardly be understood unless the pupils have some under- 

standing of the past centuries. American history in a sense com- 
mences not with Columbus and the explorers, but in the cradle 
of the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys. America must be seen 
as the heir of Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia, Lydia, Babylon, Persia, 
the Greeks, the Hebrews, Macedon, Carthage, Rome, mediaeval 

Europe, and western Europe of the exploring and colonizing 

epochs, benefiting by the civilization which resulted from their 

joint contributions and adaptations. With this in mind Mr. 

Lawler has written this aptly entitled Gateway to American 

History for sixth grade children and as an introduction to his 

universally known Essentials of American History. 

Skillfully, he shows the child the obelisk in Central Park, 
New York and then takes him to the land of Egypt. A few 
pages convey the main ideas which a child can or need compre- 
hend concerning the Egyptian contribution to mankind’s story. 
And Mr. Lawler writes easily and simply, and relates history in 
a way to interest the child. Illustrations, well selected and 
splendidly done, will attract and arouse curiosity. Then follows 
in seventy-seven chapters a similar account of the great nations, 
an evaluation of their civilization, and a suggestion of their 
positive influence in building the world’s culture and composite 
civilization. Occasionally it is a great figure, as Pericles, Caesar, 
Justinian, Charlemagne, Alfred, and Prince Henry, who is made 
to bear the torch. It is a Catholic book through and through. 
Everywhere, it breathes the Catholic spirit. It fairly appraises 
the racial influences of western Europe without noticeable bias 
of any sort. 


Ricuarp J. 


Books Received 


Blackmore, Simon A.., 8.J., Spiritism, Facts and Frauds. New 
York: Benziger Bros., 1924. Pp. 535. Price, $2.90. 

Hall, Jeamette C.; Cunningham, William H., Shorthand Dic- 
tation Exercises. Ginn & Co., 1925. 
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Holmes, Burton; Wheeler, William H., editors, Burton Holmes 
Travel Stories. Japan by Tietjens, Eunice, pp. 404; Egypt by 
Wilbur, Susan, pp. 402; with manuals of teaching suggestions. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1924. 

Hudson, Henry Norman, LL.D., editor. The New Hudson 
Shakespeare. King Henry the Fourth, Part II. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1924. Pp. lIxv + 164. Price, 56 cents. 

Jesus, Come to Me! (A Child’s Prayer Book). Chicago: 
John P. Daleiden Co., 1924.. Pp. 48. Price, 45 cents per dozen. 

Osgood, Frederick Hay, editor, Posies Choisies pour la 
Jeunesse (Lecture et Recitation). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 
182. Price, 85 cents. 

Wirries, Mary Mabel, Mary Rose, Sophomore. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1925. Pp. 176. Price, $1.00. 


Pamphlets 


State of Indiana, Department of Public Instruction. Educa- 
tional Bulletin No. 74. Preliminary Report on Supervision in 
County Demonstrations. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education Publications. 


Bulletin, 1924, No. 24. Montanye, Edwin Y., Organization and 
Administration of the Duplicate School in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commercial Education Leaflets, No. 10, Swiggett, Glen Levin, 
Coordination of Business Preparation and Placement; No. 8, 
Cooperative Vocational Guidance; No. 9, Commercial Occupa- 
tions. Health Education, No. 17, Wedgwood, Hazel, Helps for 
the Rural School Nurse. Library Leaflets, No. 24, List of Ref- 
erences on the Junior High School; No. 28, List of References 
on Higher Education; No. 29, List of References on Play and 
Playgrounds. Rural School Leaflets, No. 27, Smith, Clara B.; 
Olvey, La Rae, Milpitas: A Rural School Project in Teacher- 
Training; No. 30, Campbell, Macy: Orange Township Consoli- 
dated School, Black Hawk County, Iowa; No. 31, Abel, J.: 
Take No Risks; No. 33, Carney, Mabel: The Preparation of 
Rural Teachers in High Schools. 


